

























MONTHLY REVIEW, 
For M A Y, 1763. 


SSH i Gea ait Dade eet 


Debates of the Houfe\of Commons, from the Year 1667 to the Year 
1694. Collected by the Hon, Anchitel Grey, Efq; Vols. 
Vil. and VIII. 


(Article continued from Page 267.) 


HE volumes now under our confideration, contain man 

curious particulars with relation to a part of the Englith 
hiftory, which, perhaps, will ever remain fomewhat dark and 
obfcure—We mean, the account of the Popifh Plot, which dif- 
tracted the furious Partizans of thofe days, arid has fince divid- 
ed fuch as take blind zeal and prejudice for their guide. 


_ They who have taken the pains to examine the evidence with 
refpect to this myfterious affair, will probably entertain no doubt 
that a confpiracy.was formed by the Papifts, though, perhaps, 
they will not give credit to all the circumftances related by the 
defperate and profligate Informets, who turned Evidence on be-' 
half of the Crown. 


Theie Informers, however, did not render very acceptable 
fervice to his Majefty :. and it is well known, that he was ex- 
tremely anxious to have fupprefled the intelligence he received 
in relation to this confpiracy. He was violently offended with 
the Secretary, who, contrary to his defire and command, com- 
municated the affair to the Houfe of Commons. Charles, whe 
was not deficient in point of fagacity, well knew, that the: 
Houfe, under the mafk of affeéted zeal for the fecurity of his 
perfon, would fift this affair to the bottom, and difcover many 
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fecret and {candalous intrigues carried on, by himfelf and his 
Miniftry, with the popifh party: to which he was ever, in his 
Heart, moft favourably inclined. Neverthelefs, his partiality to 
the Papifts, dees not feem to have arifen from any religious mo- 
tive; for with regard to religion and morality, no man, per- 
haps, was ever more loofe and indifferent. But he had been 
taught, during his refidence abroad, that fpiritual fubje&ion 
was the beft preparative to make way for the invafion of civil 
liberty: and Charles, who knew not how to govern like a Bri- 
tifh King, was ambitious to tyrannize like an Eaftern Sultan. 
Indced, fuch is the pride and folly of mortals, that the defire of 
power is as boundlefs, as the capacity of employing it rightly, 
is limited: and this infatiate appetite for arbitrary fway, makes 
vain Sovereigns continually ftruggle to render millions depen- 
dent and wretched, Which, when they have unhappily effected, 
their inhuman triumph does not add one jot to their own fe- 
licity. 


It muft be remembered, however, to the honour of Charles, 
that he fhewed fome humanity in difcountenancing the evidence 
againft his Queen, who was accufed of being concerned in the 
confpiracy. When we confider what little affe&tion he bore to 
her perfon, and that, in all probability, he would gladly have 
been releafed from fo un-endearing acompanion, we mutt give 
him fome little credit for having fheltered her innocence, when 
he had fo plaufible a pretext of copying the cruel example of his 
arbitrary predeceflor, the eighth Henry. 


Of all the Informers who gave evidence in relation to the plot, 
Oates appears to have been the moft daring and intrepid; and 
the countenance which the Commons afforded him, increafed 
the natural audacity of his difpofition to fuch a degree, that he 
loft the refpect due to that aflembly, as may appear from the 
following account of his behaviour at the bar of the Houfe. 


_ & Mr, Oates at the bar, gave a large narrative of the begin- 
ning and proceeding of the plot, fince penned by himfelf and 
printed. Then, he complained, that he was under feveral. dif- 
couragements; as, for inftance, from the Earl of Danby. 
Mr. Oates, being in the Privy-Garden, the Earl of Danby, 
pafling by, faid, * There goes one of the Saviours of England; 
‘! but I hope to fee him hanged within a month.’ Then he in- 
formed the Houfe, ‘ That five years ago he had fome knowlege 
‘of the plot, by one Everard, a prifoner in the Tower; where 
‘ he was kept four years and a half, for endeavouring to difco- 
¢ verthe plot. That Mr. Edward Sackville, a Member of the 
‘ Houfe, did revile him, being the King’s evidence, and fwore, 
‘¢ God damn him, it was no plot, and they were fons of pe 
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“< who faid that there is.a plot, and that Oates was a lying 
ce rogue.” 


¢ That Mr. Henry Goring, the younger, met him in the 
* Lobby, when he was newly elected, and defired him to ufe 
‘ his intereft to get Sir John Gage bailed.’ He replied, ¢ That 
‘ he would not ufe his intereft to get traytors bailed; and that 
¢ he was no man to do it, becaufe he had accufed him.’ Who 
seplied, ¢ That Mr. Oates was a rafcal, and alying rogue; and 
‘ he fwore, ** by God, he believed not Mr. Oates, though the 
‘© Houfe did,” and called him, ‘* bafe impudent fellow.” Mr. 
Oates returned Mr. Goring ill language; but left that to Mr. 
Goring to repeat. He {poke of it in the country, * that the 
«© King had juftified him when he had abufed Mr. Oates,” and 
leaves it to Mr. Goring’s honour to deny it. He added, “I 
«6 defire to be removed from Whitehall, and to make ufe of the 
liberty the law allows me. I have been threatned with car- 
“¢ rying to the water-fide, and to be fent down the river; and 
“ can give good reafon why they intend me for a facrifice. | 
‘¢ have been baffled and abufed, and hindred from ferving my 
country. The King holds bis crown by the fame title I hold my 
“© [tberty.” 


Thefe words gave offence to many; and, on a fubfequent 
day, he was reprimanded for them by the Speaker ; to whom 


Mr. Oates anfwered.] ‘* 1 am forry I gave offence to the 
Houfe, in what I faid, but it was my confcience, and. it was 
truth ; and though I may not fay it here, I will fay it elfewhere, 
and believe it too.” This bold reply produced the follow- 
ing debate. | 





Mr. Secretary Coventry.] ‘* Pray confider what the Houfe 
will come to, if perfons be permitted to fpeak here at this 
rate.” 


Sir Robert Howard.} ** Mr. Oates went very high in his 
expreffions the other day, and you gave him a gentle reprimand; 
but now he has aflerted the judgment of the Houfe of Com- 
mons and ,his judgment to be different. He fays, ‘ That he 
‘ would fay the words elfewhere.’ Let him know, that the 
Houfe will not fuffer it. It is a high thing, and I would have 
him told of it fharply by the Speaker.” 


Sir Robert Peyton.] ‘¢ It will be very hurtful to give any dif- 
couragement to the King’s evidence. It has. already gone. all 
over the city.” ‘ . 


Sir John Ernly.} «¢ He tells you, notwithftanding your ‘ten- 
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dernefs in reprimanding him, ‘ that he will fay the words elfe- 
‘ where.’ Send for him, and give him a reprimand.” 


Mr. Garroway. ] ‘I would not enter into a debate of this na- 
ture. Mr. Oates is a paffionate man, and none of the beft na- 
tured men; but no man can regularly cenfure Mr. Oates, but 
he mutt debate the merits of the thing he has faid. Send for 
him in, and only admonifh him to ufe better language for the 
future, but I would by no means enter into the argument of 
the merits of the thing.” 


Mr. Secretary Coventry.] ‘* This language is like a woman 
indicted for being a whore, and fhe fays, ‘ She is as honeft as 
¢ any woman in the higheft place.’ ‘L’his is very indecent.” 


After a great deal of idle altercation on this fubject, Mr, 
Oates was called to the bar, and received a fecond reprimand 
from 


The Speaker.] ‘¢ Iam commanded by the Houfe to tell you, 
that the Houfe is not fatished with the reply you made when 
you was reprimanded for what you faid the other day, and it 
does not become you at all. You came not here to expoftulate, 
but to obey the orders of the Houfe.” 


After this gentle reprimand, for a rudenefs which, on any 
other occafion, would have made him a prifoner to the Serjeant 
at Arms, he was permitted to give evidence againft feveral Mem- 
bers who had fpoken ill of him, and intimated their difbelief of 
the plot: and in confequence of his teftimony, fome were ex- 
pelled the Houle. 


In the courfe of thefe enquiries, the Houfe became more and 
more inflamed againtt the Miniftry.—They renewed their ad- 
drefles for the removal of the Duke of Lauderdale ; and came 
to feveral warm refolutions againft the Earl of Danby, who had 
pleaded his Majefty’s pardon to their impeachment. — In parti- 
cular, they 


“¢ Refolved, “Fhat no Commoner whatfoever fhall prefume 
to maintain the validity of the pardon pleaded by the Earl of 
Danby, without the confent of this Houfe firft had; and that 
the perfons fo doing, fhall be accounted Betrayers of the Liber- 
ties of the Commons of England.” 


They extended their zeal farther, and made a fevere fcrutiny 
into the application of the /ecret /ervice money, by which they 
deteé&ted many of the tools of minifterial power. Sir Stephen 
Fox, (one of their Members) through whofe hands this mot 
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pafled, was very unwilling to make any difcovery; but the 
Houfe, with becoming fpirit and refolution 


« Ordered, That Sir John Hotham, Sir Roger Peyton, and 
Sir John Holman, do accompany Sir Stephen Fox to Whitehall, 
and that he do bring his Leidger Book, Cafh-book, and Jour- 
nal, and his Receipts for money by him paid, § for fecret fer- 
< yvice;’ {and he is enjoined not to go out of the company of 
the faid Members, before they return to the Houfe; and that 
no Member do depart the fervice of this Houfe, until Sir Ste- 
phen Fox, and the other Members, do return. ] 





After fome time 


«¢ Sir John Hotham, and the reft, returned from Whitehall, 
and report, That, according to order, they attended Fox to 
Whitehall. ‘They were not half a quarter of an hour there, 
but Fox called his fervants to bring fuch books as they had in 
their cuftody, and fent for other fervants that had the reft. 
Some great books were brought into the room; but whilft he 
fent for the acquittances, the Lord Chamberlain came in, and 
{poke to Fox. Fox faid, ‘ Thefe Gentlemen are fome Mem- 
© bers of the Houfe, and I fhall not {peak without their hear- 
¢ ing.’ My Lord Chamberlain faid, ‘ I take notice that you 
‘ are employed to fearch for books and papers, but you thall 
‘ not take any away out of Whitehall.’ I replied, * Some, it 
© feems, do make friends of the unrighteous mammon: your Lord- 
‘ fhip has quick information of what we came about, for our 
‘ Houfe doors were fhut.”, My Lord Chamberlain faw the mif- 
take, and would have debated fome things ;. but I faid, ‘ I was 
‘ not fent to argue this, or that, but to obey my order.’ My 
Lord Chamberlain was very defirous to tell us, why thofe books 
were not to be taken out of Whitehall; but I faid, * Let me 
‘ have what your Lordfhip. would fay in writing, and I will 
* inform the Houle of it.’ But what he faid was,-* That he 
* dared not confent that any books fhould go out of Whitehall, 
‘ without the King’s orders; nor that we fhould infpect any 
‘ books, without the King’s command.’ IJ had forgot one thing 
that my Lord Chamberlain faid, viz. ‘I would not do an 
* thing that fhould look like the difpleafure of the Houfe of 
* Commons; but, I believe, if the Houfe addrefs the King, 
* they may have their defire.” 


The Houfe being thus difappointed of the books, the Clerk . 
was ordered to read over the:names of the Members of the laft 
Parliament, and Fox, on pain of. their difpleafure, was com- 
pelled to charge thofe who had received /ecret fervice money, 
and he named feven and twenty who had annual penfions, to va- 
rious amounts. 
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The arbitrary behaviour of the Judges of thefe times, likes 
wife, afforded matter of parliamentary enquiry; and there are 
fome fpirited debates on that fubjeét, which our limits will not 
allow us to abridge. Neither have we raom to give extra¢ts 
from the curious debate concerning the Petitioners and Abborrers, 
which ended in the following juft and noble refolutions, . 


“© Refolved, memine contradicente, [That it is, and ever hath 
been, the undoubted right of the fubjects of England, to pe- 
tition the King, for the calling and fitting of Parliaments, and 
redreffling of grievances. : 


“¢ Refolved, memine contradicente, That to traduce fuch petiti- 
oning, as a violation of duty, and to reprefent it to his Majefty 
as tumultuous and feditious, is to betray the liberty of the fub- 
ject, and contributes to the defign of fubverting the ancient le. 
gal conftitution of this kingdom, and introducing arbitrary 
power,” ¢ 


Thefe refolutions require no comment. Nothing can be more 
evident, than, that to deny the fubjects right of petitioning, is 
to deftroy the very eflence of freedom. But thanks to the brave 
Patriots of 1688, this right is fully eftablifhed by the revolutional 
Magna Charta. 5 aia had | thd 


In the courfe of their enquiries, the Houfe found, that the 
Court and its Dependents, were all ftrongly inclined in favour’ 
of the popifh party: and to prevent the dangers’ which might’ 
arife from a Succeflor, who was a bigot to'that religion, a bill’ 
was brought to exclude the Duke of York from ‘the fucceffion 
to the Crown, This occafioned violent clamour, both within’ 
doors and without, and the coffee-houfe Politicians exprefled 
their zeal in fuch bold terms, as reached the notice of the 


“¢ Sir Robert Clayton gave the Houfe information, that there _ 
were fome at the door, who could give an account of the fcan-. 
dalous deportment of one Mr. Jofeph Pagget, a Minifter, in mat-, 
ters relating to the Votes of this Houfe. Ring pantie 


“© Mr, Loe, an Evidence.] On Tuefday night left, I was 
at a coffee-houfe in St. Michael’s-alley, where I had fome ac- 
quaintance with me where, calling for the Votes of the Houfe, 
they found them thus abufed, The vote of the Duke’s being 
a papift, and the hopes of his coming fuch to the Crown, &c. 
were underwritten, ‘a damnable lie.’’ The vote of Defence 
of the King’s perfon, &c. * viz, 1648.’ A bill brought in to 
difable the Duke to fucceed, &c. § Voted like rogues” 


“ Anothet 
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«s Another Evidence.] I went to Edwin’s coffee-houfe in St. 
Michael’s-alley. I faw the Votes, at another table in the room, 
abufed (as has been related.) I afked the woman, ‘ who had 
‘ abufed the Votes!’ Her hufband anfwered, ‘ Somebody has 
‘ played the rogue with them.’ ‘Three at the other table were 
gone, but fhe. faid, *‘ That a Minifter called for pen and ink, 
« and wrote it.’ 


“© Mr. Loe again:] I-faw the Minifter write upon the Votes, 
and crofs them. I know not the Parfon’s name; but his bro- 
ther has a living in Leitefterfhire, and his name is Jofeph 
Pagget.” . 


In confequence of this information, the perfon accufed was 


fent for in cuftody ; but it does not appear what became of him.: 
The clamour, however, excited by the adherents of the Duke, 


did not deter the Houfe from proceeding with the bill; and, on 
the third reading, the following debate arofe. 


« Sir Leoline Jenkins.] This bill is Of the greateft confe- 
quence that can come into Parliament, and withal, you are 
about to do an act of injuftice, great and fevere, upon the of- 
fender. But, by the way, I will offer fomething of the pru- 
dential confideration of it, but crave leave to enter my diflent 
to the juftice of it, and the oath of allegiance I have taken to 
his Majefty. I will not offer to your confideration, that this 
Prince you are about to difable to fucceed, &c. is the fon of a 


King, 2 glorious Martyr, a Prince that has fought your battles,: 


and no crime againft him in your eye, but his being perverted 
to popery from thé Proteftant religion. But the difficulty I 


ftruggle againft is, fo great a défire in the Houfe to pafs this* 
bill. But D cannot fatisfy myfelf in the juftice of this way of’ 


proceeding. What is effential juftice to a man in his place? 


It is always eflential juftice to‘hear a perfon before you condemn ° 
him. God, though he knew the heart and crimes of Adam, 


did not condemn him before he had heatd him, It feems hard’ 


to me, that this law againft the Duke fhould come ex poff facto, 


which is not only banithment, but difinherifon; athing ftrange 
in our books of law, that there fhould be two punifliments for 


one crime. I obferve next, that dy the fundamental; of the Goer 
vernment, how’ can you make a King by Parliaments? 1 have al- 


ways taken it, that the Government had its original, mot from 
the People, but from God: Religion vefts that veneration in us 
for the Government,’ that it'will be much lefs, when we fee it 


from the people, arid’not from God immediately. Several fet-~ 
tlements have’ béen made by Act of Parliament, of entail of 
the Crown, which ftill do affert the Succeffor; ‘but no precedent 


gan'be found, where a Prince in proximity of blood to the Crewn 
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“~ 
* 


has been. fet afide, (donot know how to reconcile this to the 
oath of allegiance I have taken to the King, and fo often re. 

eated, which is always'taken in the fenfe of the Lawgiver and 
eeacter. The perfon is next in blood to fucceed to the Crown, 
and when I {wear allegiance, it is not only to the King, but 
« his Heirs and Succeflors ;? and there can be No interregnum in 
our Government. When one King is dead, the other next in. 
‘ blood muft fucceed ; and who.can difpenfe with my oath of alle- 
giance? All the Members of the Houfe make profeffion of being 
of the church of England. Iam afraid the church of England 
will receive a great blow by this bill. . The reafon of one of the 
great beauties of the church of England, is, that it is fafe and 
fecure in the matter of allegiance to all—Government mutt be 
either active or pafiive. If we are to defend a King made by 
act of parliament, as this bill imports, that law will receive a 
blemifh ; for we are not to do evil that good may come of it, if 
there beany good in the bill! But I know of none; and there- 
fore I move to throw jt out.” 


When weconfider the abfurdity, the bafenefs, and the falfity 
of this harangue, we are amazed that it was not received with 
the higheft indignation. It is fcarce credible, that any one 
fhould ever have had the impudence to affert in the face of an 
Englifh Parliament, that no precedent could be’found, * where 
$a Prince in proximity of blood to the Crown, had been fet 
¢ afide.’ The infamous arguments, however, of this wretched 
Lawyer, and worthlefs Citizen, were in part anfwered by the 
late Attorney-General, | 


“¢ Sir William Jones. } It is abfolutely neceflary that 
you pafs this bill; it is far from my nature to infli& any fevere 
punifhment; but this bill is not a punifhment without hearing 
the Duke (as has been alledged.) Wedo not punifh the Duke 
as a criminal, but we are preventing the evil that is likely to, be- 
fal us from that religion he profeiles. Jenkins made an argu- 
ment againft this bill, from the oath of allegiance, as if we were 

perjured in maintaining this bill, It is the firft time I ever heard 
_ that thofe oaths were to bring in popery, but to fecure us from 
popery ; and he urges much the point of * lawful Succeflor to 
‘ the Crown.’ But is any man the King’s lawful Succeffor till 
the King is dead? Nemocft Heres Viventis, is a maxim in Jen- 
kins’s own law (the civil.) But when I take the oath of alle- 
Punts that oath did never bind to above one perfon at atime. 

am not obliged to any allegiance till that Succeflor comes ta 
act. Therefore, 1 am not at all afraid that this bill is again 
the oath of allegiance. As to the objeétion of * Prefumptive 
Heir,’ &c, I never, in all my life, in books, met with fuch an 
; expreflion, . 
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expreflion. Sometimes there is:mention made of ‘ Heir appa- 
rent,’ and I wonder that any man fhould call the Duke fo, when 
it may be but a name. As to the other objection, ¢ that this. 
< pill may fall to the ground, becaufe it is like the act of perpe- 
¢ tuity of the late long Parliament,’ there is no reafon for that 
.confequence. There is mo need of executing this bill in the 
King’s life time. Then only this law is in force, after the 
King’s deceafe.—One thing farther is objected, ¢ That if this 
< bill pafs the Parliament, there will be a fort of ** Joyal men,” 
¢ who will not obey this law: I have a wrong notion of this 
word * loyal,” if that be fo. He is loyal to the King that 
obeys his om and he is otherwife that does not. This is a 
thing that may terrify aman that underftands not the nature of 
it.—It is for the benefit of the King and proteftant religion, that 
this bill pafs, and I am for it.” 


_ ‘Thefe arguments, no doubt, had their weight. After many 
tedious and futile harangues by the Partizans on each fide, which 
we have neither room nor inclination to abridge, the bill pafied ; 
and Lord Ruflel was fent up with it to the Lords. The Lords, 
however, thought proper to throw it out ; and we may venture 
to pronounce, that the part which Lord Ruffel took in the bill 
of Exclufion, was, in a great meafure, the caufe of his death 
‘in the year 1683, when he was beheaded for treafon, after a thew 
‘of tryal, by a packed Jury and corrupt Judges. Soon after, 
the gallant Sydney, who fupported the fame noble principles, 
was facrificed by the fame vile inftruments. 


On the death of Charles, the Duke of York was proclaimed 
King, by the title of James the fecond; and having fummoned 
a Parliament, fuch arts were ufed, and the elections {6 fucceff- 
fully managed, that the King faid, * There were not above forty 
* Members but fuch as he himfelf withed for.’ 


He proved, however, to have been fomewhat miftaken in his 
calculation, for he did not find them altogether fo obfequious as 
he hoped. For they would not allow him to difpenfe with the 
Teft A&t, which they oppofed very ftrongly in their addrefs of 
thanks for the fuppreffion of the late rebellion. To this the 
King made the following anfwer. 


$¢ I did not expeé fuch an addrefs from the Houfe of Com- 
mons, having fo lately recommended to your confideration 
great advantages a good-underftanding between us had produced 
in a very fhort time, and. given you warning of fears and jea- 
loufies amongft ourfelves. 


s¢ T had-reafon to hope, that the reputation.God had bleffed 
me with in the world, would have created and confirmed a — 
oonne 
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confidence in you of me, and of all that I fay to you: but, 
however, you proceed on your part, I will be fteady in all my 
promifes I have made to you, and be very juft to my word in 
this, and all my other {peeches.” 


The Parliament, however, were too wife to rely on his royal 
word, which he had more than once forfeited ; and the King 
finding both Houfes fo fixed, that he could carry nothing in ei- 
ther of them, without giving way to the Teft, he prorogued 
the Parliament, and kept it on foot by repeated prorogations for 
about a year and a half, without holding a feffion. 


We mutt not omit to take notice, that Mr. Grey, the Com- 
piler of thefe Debates, not being a Member of King James’s 
Parliament, the proceedings therein are taken from the Journals. 
of the Houfe, and the Hiftories of the Times. ‘The debates of 
this Parliament, however, contain nothing very interefting : 
but the King’s arbitrary proceedings after the prorogation, raif- 
ed fuch a‘glorious fpirit of liberty, as made way for the happy 
Revolution, which will be the fubject of the remaining article. 


[To be concluded in our next. | 


R-d 


- ' 





Poems and Tranflations, by Francis Hoyland, B. A. 4to. 2S. 
! Briftow. 


Nofutum wolo, nolo: Poly pofum. Mart. 


Give me a nofe like other people, 
Not one fo large as Strafburg iteeple. 


“HIS Gentleman, who petitions for a competence of nofe, 

has moft cruelly difappointed us by his motto. On fight, 

of fo drall a fign, we expected to have been entertained within, 

in the Cervantian or Shandyan tafte, and were not a little fur- 

ptized when the firft thing that prefented itfelf was, the 104th. 
Palm! — | 3 


Lord remember. David and all his troubles !,. What has he not 
endured from pious Poets, and wicked Hiftorians? while thofe., 
have murdered his writings, and thefe his reputation! The 
grandeur, the majefty, the fublimity of his poetry, have been 
totally loft in every attempt to reduce them to modern numbers 3, 
and his images have either languifhed under imbecillity, or have 
been diftorted by bombaft. sTodor rol 


He 
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He, asa curtain, firetch’d on high, 
The vat cerutean canopy, 

And gave with fires to glow: 
*Twas he, tremendous Potentate, 
Built on the waves hjs hall of fate, 

Wide as the waters flow. 


In the early ftate of poetry, when the analogy of ftyle and 
fentiment were as little regarded as any other Khibehkent. this 
mixture of exprefiort, the grand with the familiar, was fre- 
quently admitted ; but he muft know very little of the genius 
of modern poetry, or of the reigning tafte, who cam expeét any 
toleration for itnow. Thus, in the ftanza above-quoted, when 
the Tranflator mentions the Almighty’s building @ hal! of fate 
upon the waves, the image becomes ridiculous, becaufe the ana+ 
loan of ftyle,and fentiment is deftroyed. : 


He walks upon the wings of wind, 

And leaves the rapid ftorms behind ; 
Their Monarch’s awful. will 

Seraphs await in dread fufpenfe ; 

And, {wilter than the lightning’s glance, 
His mighty word fulfil. 


In the Bible tranflation thus. Who maketh the clouds bis cha- 
riot, and walketh upon the wings of the wind. Wha; maketh bis 
angels fpirits: bis minifters a flaming fire. This is very great; 
but Mr. Hoyland, in his tramflation, has blandered the firk part, 
and has miunderftood—the latter. While he reprefents the 
Almighty as walking upon. the wings of wind, which is badly ex- 
prefled, he tells, us at the fame timé, thathewhéaves. the thors 
behind; by which he muft.neceflarily infer). that'the wind goes 
before the ftorm; which is neither fenfe nor philofophy. 


The other verfe, viz. Hy mole his angels piritss, and ine mi- 
nifters a flaming, fire, the ranflator has not underftood ;_ there-., 
fore his paraphrafe is altogether foreign to the purpofe. This 
verfe is, in the’ Hebrew, an Aypallage; and the expreffion when 
inverted, will unfold this fenfe: He maketh fpirits [q. f. the’ 
winds before- -mentioned} his meffengers; and “flaming fires’ 
[q.f. lightning, &c.] his minifters. This i is much the rioft 
obvious interpretation, and it is. perfectly, agreeable to the fub- 
ject which thé ‘royal Writer had before him, viz. the power. 
and grandeur of the Supreme Being in the vifible creation. 





‘The two follawing ftanzas are more ‘correst, and are not 
Without poetical merit; “" 


But when the fable hand of night 
Hag quench’d the fickly rays of light, A 
bocce Davee | ots ierce 
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Fierce thro? the devious wood, 
The lion, gaunt with hunger, {cours ; 
‘The defert trembles as he roars, 

Invoking heaven for food. 


But foon as fprings the rofeate dawn, 
To gild with light the verdant lawn, 
| ‘Fhe growling montters fly ; 
Heaven-taught, they fhun the ways of men, 
And, ftretch'd along th’ enfanguin’d den, 
In horrid flumbers lie. 


. We are next prefented with a tranflation of the Cyclops of 
Theocritus, which is unequally done. In: the following lines, 
however, the uncouth Lover expoftulates with his Nymph, ‘in © 
a@-manner not unentertaining; and the argument in the laft 
verfe, proves that the honeft Cyclops, though fo deeply in love, 
was no fool. 


I guefs, dear Nymph, the caufe of all your fcorn, 
No winning charms my homelier face adorn ; 
One black continued arch from ear to ear 

My eyebrow fpreads, horrid with fhaggy hair ; 
And itern the ball, that folitary slows 

Amid my front 5, and flat and large my nofe. 
But, tho’ my features are not form’d for love, 
Vaft is my wealth, and furely wealth may move. 


‘This paftoral, which abounds with elegant defcription,- and ex- 
hibits a,natural pi€ture of the paffion of love, was addrefled by 
Theocritus to one of his medical friends, and its end was to 
prove, that,- in love-complaints; there was no phyfic equal to 
melody and. fong. , Agreeably to which we find the poor Cy- 
clops much better. towards the:end. of his ditty, comforting him- 
felf with the hopes of obtaining a land Nymph at leaft, if his 
falt-water Love fhould reje&t him, What fay you, Lovers! is 
there not fome'truth to be collefted from this fable? 


After this tranflation appears ariother, of the fifty-fixth Ode 
of Anacreon;. we;believe this Ode is fpurious; but whether 
the original be genuine or not, the tranflation merits no farther 
mention. : 


The Ode to a Guardian Angel, which follows this, is an-ori- 
ginal performance. The fubject is capable of many beauties; 
but the Poet has uttered nothing upon it either beautiful or new, 
fo that here we have no room to praife the fertility of his imagi- 
nation. 


In the Elegy entitled Rural Happinefs, he has fucceeded 
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better. 
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Around, in profpeé& wide, 
The fubjec& meads and foretts lie, 
et to glide, 


And rivers, that forge 
Refle&ting bright th’ inverted fky. ; 


And mingled cottages appear, 

Where Sleep his genuine dew beftows ; 
And young Content, a cherub fair, 

Still fmooths the pillow of Repofe. 





Here Peace and heaven-born Virtue reign 
Unrival’d: onthe margin green 
Of curled rill, in grove, or plain, 
The {miling pais is ever feen. 





The negative happinefs of rural life, and its exemption from 
thofe evils that are found in the public and promifcuous com- 
merce of men, gave the Author an opportunity of delineating 
thofe paffions that are fo deftructive of human happinels : 


Av’rice, with fancy’d woes forlorn, 
Meagre his look, and mantle rude ; 
And blear-ey’d Envy, inly.torn 
By the fell worm. that drinks his blood. 


Miftaken Jealoufy, that weeps 
O’er the pale corfe himfelf has gor’d ; 


And dire Revenge, that never fleeps, 
Still calls for blood, ftill wakes the {word. 


Reftlefs Ambition, ftalking o’er 

Th’ affrighted globe :_whene’er he frowns, 
Subverted monarchies, deplore .. 

Their flaughter’d Kings and blazing towns, 


Loud Difcontent, and dumb Defpair ; 
Sufpicion glancing oft behind ; 

And flighted Love, with frantic air, 
Blafpheming Heaven and ftars unkind. 


Thrice happy Swains! your filent hours 
Thefe:midnight furies ne’er moleft ; 

Furies, that climb the loftieft towers, 
And rend the gorgeous Sultan’s breaft. 


The verfes fent. to the Reverend Mr. Hageit, with a book o: 
Heraldry, are of the epigrammatic kind 


’T was once obferv’d, (as ftory fays) 
“To Philip’s warlike fon; 
. « While allin purple garments fhine. 
‘* Antipater has none.” 


‘The King reply'd, .¢ By rich attire 
‘* Our grace let others Wins 3 . 
> «é He, 
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«* He, tho’ in humble vefture clad, 
‘© Js purple all within.” 


*Tis Guillim’s cafe: a cover fair 
He values not a pin; 

For, tho’ in tatter’d binding elad, 
He’s grandeur all within. 


Here the epigram might have ended ; but the Author has added 
the following ftamza: 


Hard fate! that he, who gives to all 
Arms, motto, creft, what not? 

That he, great fource of honoar, ’s doom'd 
Himfelf to want a coat. 


There are fome fpirited lines in the little poem On the Death 
of a notorious Bawd: 


Mot Kino’s no more!—Prepare, ye fiends below ! 
To make your fires with tenfold ardour glow ; 

Heap on the fulphur blue, and bid the bellows blow. 

Morv Kino’s no more!—malignant fame around, 

With raven-voice proclaims the difmal found : 

Each batter’d Templar, fmit with boding fears, 

Her flapping pinions at his cafement hears ; 

And, wildly ftarting, drops the lifted dofe, 

His flacken’d fingers trembling for his nofe. 


Dr. Rock is one of the chief Mourners on this melancholy oc- 
cafion: 


And well her tragic fate may wound his foul, 
Whofe orgies taught his rapid wheels to roll. 
Around her grave, by blufhing Cynthia’s ray, 
Lafcivious Pan, and frolic fatyrs play : 

Brifk fluttering fparrows chirp, and bill-around; 
And toads engender on the tainted ground. 
There hot Eringoes rife 


Next follow fome verfes on an old Maid who chewed Tobacco, 


which we do not admire; and a Riddle, which we have not 
read. 


Mr. Fofter’s poem on the Birth of the Prince, ranks with the, 
Oxford and Cambridge verfes on the fame occafion: (fee Re- 
view for January laft.) As foon as this Prince was born, the 
nightingale forgot that fhe had been robbed of her young, and 
fell to finging ; the rivers flowed with milk, honey dropped from 
the oaks, and the cluftering fruits cried, come and eat us. 


This is not the only indifferent poem that Mr. Hoyland has 
imprudently admitted into his colleGion. It is followed by fome. 
filly Pfalms, written by one J. Cayley, AM. who, —a 
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the fame of Sternhold and Hopkins, cruelly refolves to pluck 
the laurel from their brows, and to placeit upon hisown. This 
refolution he has even declared in an advertifement, wherein he 
fignifies his intension of tranflating the whole book of Pfalms to 
be fung or faid in churches. Specimen. 


O happy man! who, free from vice, 
With cautious fear has trod, 

Whom finners never could entice 
To make a mock of God! 


Would nine, would nine hundred fuch Poets make one Tate? 


Le, 





Smuggling laid open, in all its extenfive Branches; with. Propofals 
for the effetiual Remedy of that moft iniquitous Praétice: Com~ 
prebending, among other Particulars, the Parliamentary Evidence 
of fame of the moft notorious Smugglers; and a large Sheet, foew- 
ing, in one View, the whole State of the Tea Importation, Con- 
fumption, and Revenue, from Midfummer 1745, (when the Re- 
duction of T-wo Shillings per Pound took place) to new Chrifimap 
1763. 8vo. 4s, fewed. Owen. 


"NELE profeffed defign of this publication, is to fuggeft the 
means by which the Revenue may be improved; Mer- _ 
chants and Traders put upon a fair and equal footing; and thou- 
fands of public robbers reclaimed from their dangerous practices, 
and rendered ufeful members of fociety: a defiph truly laud- 
able; efpecially at this juncture, when, as the Editor* ob- 
ferves, the enormity of the national debt, the abfolute neceffity 
of immediately reducing it, and the methods of doing it with 
certainty, are become objects of the moft interefting confi- 
deration. 


How far this work may be of ufe towards accomplifhing fo 
defirable an end, we cannot take upon us to fay: that it fets 
forth a number of abufes, however, which ought long fince to 
have been remedied, is very evident, as well as that the removal 
of fuch abufes muft: have been attended with very falutary con- 
fequences, both to the fair trader and the public. 


The firft part of this,colleétion contains,two Reports made in 
March 1745, and in June 1746, to the Houfe of Commons, 
by the Committee appointed to enquire into the:caufes of {mug- 
sung Ne, : | 


® Stephen Theodore Janflen, Ef; 


In 
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In the fecond, we have feveral interefting letters to the Lords 
of the Treafury, and to the Commiffioners of the Cuftoms, 
concerning the praétices of {muggling, carried on, and the out- 
rages committed, in the Ifleof Man. * In which Reports and 
Letters, with the papers thereto annexed, the Reader will find 
(to ufe the words of the preface) an abundance of particulars 
not only new, but ufeful and curious. He will fee in what man- 
ner the laws, for levying the taxes, and guarding againft frauds, 
have been fuffered, for a long courfe of years, to be trampled 
upon, to the manifeft detriment of the fair Trader: the very 
affecting diminution of the revenue; and the utter difgrace of 
government. He will fee, with aftonifhment, thofe laws vio- 
lated by avowed and open acts of force. He will fee too man 
inftances of the infringement of thofe laws, through the frau- 
dulent connivance of thofe very Officers who were appointed to 
fecure the ftrict obfervance of them. In a word, he will fee 
the revenue plundered in fo bare-faced a manner, and in fuch a 
variety of fhapes, that he will be ftruck with amazement, that 
practices fo oppofite to all principles of government, and preg- 
nant with evils of fuch fatal confequence, could have been per- 
mitted toreign folong. And, finally, he will difcover very pro- 
bable methods propofed, for collecting the old taxes, in a due 
and regular manner; whereby the frequent impofition of new 
ones, fo oppreflive to our manufactures, and fo deftructive to our 
trade, might have been fpared; and the lofs of fome important 
branches of our commerce thereby prevented.” 


The third part of the work confifts of the late Admiral Smith’s 
propofal, for employing two thoufand and fixty Sea-officers and 
men, in fixty veilels, to be ftationed on the coafts of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, to prevent the running of goods, off and on 
the faid coafts. 


The fourth and laft part confifts of the fingle Sheet mentioned 
in the title-page; in which we have a ftriking proof of. the 
political maxim, that in the arithmetic of the cuftoms, two and . 
two frequently make but one, while one and one make four: 
it appearing, from this account, that for fome years before the 
pafling the act for reducing the excife on tea, both the cuftom 
and excife on that article, put together, produced but little more 
than 170,0001. fterling, communibus annis; whereas fo great 
has been the increafe of this branch of the revenue from that 
period, that upwards of 5,500,000]. have been paid into the 
Exchequer more than probably would have been, if that act 
had not pafled. Onthe other hand alfo, the Eaft-India Com- 
pany has increafed its importation of tea within that time, near 
fifty-three millions of pounds. weight. 


On 
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On the whole, this publication, contains ample-materials for 
inftruction, as well with regard to the grievances complained of, 
as the means of redrefs; of all which, therefore, we hope pro- 
per notice will be taken by thofe whofe duty it is to profit from 
fuch information, 


We cannot difmifs this work, however, without obferving 
how cautious all Authors and Editors ought to be, (during the 
prefent fluctuating ftate of pofts and places) in regard to whom 
they dedicate theirlabours$ efpecially if they make any depen- 
dance on the aid ‘and adiftance of their Patrons to carry their 
defigns into executioh »..thus we cannot help thinking the pre- 
fent public-fpirited Editor a little untimely, in dedicating his 
performance to the Right Hon. Ch s T d, Firf 
Lord of Trade and Plantations. 











A fecond Differtation againf? Pronouncing the Greek Language ac- 
cording to Accents, In Anfwer to Mr, Fofter’s. Efflay»on the 
different Nature of Accent and Quantity. . 8vo. 2s. Millar. 


HE difputes of Philologifts, like thofe of Divines, are, 

for the moft part, very uninterefting, yet the former, like 
the latter, are frequently carried on with a degree of acrimony, 
which under any circumftances would be blameable, but which 
the infignificance of the fubject renders altogether ridiculous. 
It has not feldom happened, that a controverfy about the’ family 
of a word, has been the fource of family refle&tions between 
the Difputants ; and while they have been defending the'concord 
of a fentence, they have broken the harmony of fociety. 


In the courfe of our critical Jabours, we have frequent occa- 
fions of making thefe refle€&tions, and we could not but repeat 
them when, on turning over the pages before us, we found that 


one article in the contents was, the unhandfome expreffions made 
ufe of by Mr. Fofter, 


Before we enter into the merits of this difpute, we muft apo- 
logize to the greater part of our Readers, for enlarging upon a 
fubje& from which they can neither derive entertainment or in- 
{truction. The nature of our work obliges us to this, particu- 
larly in the prefent inftance, as the fubje&t, however unimpor- 
tant it may appear to fome, feems to have drawn the attention of 
the two Univerfities. 


In the eleventh volume of our Review, we gave a pretty full 
account of a Diflertation againft pronouncing whe Greek lan- 
Rey. May, 1763. Aa guage 
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guage by modern accents. This book was written by the Aw 
thor of the prefent Diflertation, which he therefore calls a fe- 
cond. In his former work, his defign was not to write againft 
all ufe of accents, fome being neceflary in every language,, as 
€ontinued monotones are incapable of harmony. His principal 
aim was to fhew, that the modern way of applying accents to 
the ancient Greek language, is wrong. Firft, becaufe it is ar- 
bitrary and uncertain; fecondly, contrary to analogy, reafon, 
and quantity ; and, thirdly, contradictory to itfelf. 


In our opinion, the Author of the Differtation brought proofs 
fuficient to fupport thefe feveral aflertions. He farther obferv- 
ed, that it was in vainto pretend, that accents, as they are now 
afed, are confiflent with quantity ; becaufe quantity is feldom 
the rule for the placing of accents. ‘That if the pronunciation 
iS genuine and rational, when accents and quantity agree, it 
muft neceffarily be otherwife when they do not—that one of 
them muft give way to the other: andif quantity dothis, then 
it will be at variance with itfelf: and if aecents give way, then 
they are nothing as to pronunciation. He, moreover, obferved 
very juftly, that no man can read profe or verfe according to 
both accent and quantity, fince every accent, if it is any thing, 
muft give fome ftrefs to the fyllable upon which it is placed; and 
every ftrefs that is laid upon a fyllable, muft neceflarily give fome 
extent to it; for every elevation of the voice implieth time, and 
time is quantity. 


enninius, and others, before the Author of the Differtations, 
had argued againft the medern ufe of Greek accents: and their 
arguments were principally founded on this circumftance, viz. 
‘That no accents appear in ancient MSS. Infcriptions, or Me- 
dals; from whence they concluded, that they were entirely un- 
known to: the ancient Greeks ; and. upon the authority of ma- 
nufcripts they maintamed, that accents were not in common 
ufe till after the feventh century. 


To combat thefe opinions, and to defend the prefent fyftem 
ef Greek accentuation, Mr. Fofter took up the pen, and wrote 
an Effay on the different nature of accent and quantity*, in 
which he attempted to prove, that elevation and extenfion of 
found are different, and, contrary to the opinion of the Author 
ef the Diflertation, that the former does not imply the latter. 


In this Efflay Mr. Fofter exprcft, fomewhat violently, his dif- 
pleafure with the Univerfity of Oxford, for printing two or 
three Greek books without accents, under the Vice-chancellor’s 
Jniprimatur, challenging the Editors of thofe books, to ‘* ftep 


* Sce Review, vol. XXVIM. p. 328. 
forth 
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forth from behind their fhield of Academia Auforitas, and fight 
with him in the caufe.” . 


O glorious challenge! thrice gallant Fofter! thou illuftrious 
Hero of dots and points! thou brave Defender of innocent 
Oxytones! How fhall we praife thee for thy peerlefs prowefs ? 


How dull and infenfible to fuch merit is the Author of the 
fecond Differtation, when upon the glorious challenge he thus 
coldly exprefies himfelf—** Alas! what modeft Author or Edi- 
tor will venture totoffer any thing to the public, if, for fo harm- 
lefs a thing as printing a Bicock book without accents, he muft 
be charged with unfaithfulnefs, and with giving up, and by akind 
of breach of truft, deftroying what he foould look on as a facred de- 
pofit in bis hands ? 


«« By thefe expreffions, which are not intended, by an 
means to be underftood hyperbolically, it appears that Mr. Fof- 
ter confiders the printing of Greek books without accents, as a 
crime not at all inferior to facrilege.” 


Does he, indeed? Well, and granting that he does, what 
bold man will aflert the contrary? Is not your Greek Tefta- 
ment, Sir, printed with accents ?—fuppofe it is—Are not the 
accents then a part of the text? To be fure, if it is printed 
with accents—And is not the text facred ’—certainly—Then the 
accents are facred: ergo, to take away the accents would be 
facrilege. 


This point you fee, Reader, is as clear as the day; there- 
fore let us hear what the Author of the fecond Differtation has 
farther to fay to this matter. 


*¢ But in the name of plain common fenfe, where is the un- 
faithfulnefs? where is the breach of truft? where is the de- 
ftroying a facred depofit by fuch a practice? If any unfaithful- 
nefs, any breach of truft, any deftroying a facred depofit does, 
in refpect to accents attend the printing of Greek books, there 
is much more reafon to lay thefe crimes to the charge of thofe 
who print them with accents. The oldeft and beft Greek ma- 
nufcripts that we have, are without accents. And if the Edi- 
tors of Greek books from fuch manufcripts, had printed them as 
they found them, they would have printed them without ac- 
cents. If they had done this, they could not poffibly be charged 
with unfaithfulnefs, breach of truft, and deftroying a facred de- 
polit. The olan quere then here is; whether they have not 
juftly incurred thefe charges, by putting into their editions from 
manufcripts that are more recent, and not fo good, accents 
which are not in the oldeft and beft manufcripts.—Did not Dr. 
Grabe print at Oxford, under the Vice-Chancellor’s imprimatur, 
Aa 2 the 
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the Septuagint tranflation of the Old Teftament with accents, 
tho’ the Alexandrian manufcript from which he printed. it, and 
which his edition is intended to reprefent, has them not? Mr. 
Fofter mizht, and with more juttice too, have; in this cafe, 
Jaid a charge of unfaithfulnefs, breach of truft, and deftroying 
a facred depofit.”’ 


Verytrue, Sir, very true! but Dr. Grabe could not be deem- 
ed cuilty of facrilege for all that; which we have fairly proved 
upon your party. For facrilege is taking away fomething that 
is holy; but Dr. Grabe added fomething—not very facred per 
haps, yet furely very harmlefs; forawhat were they but a few 
innocent dots and points ? ! 


The Author of the fecond Differtation, safter having employ- 
ed feveral pages in difputing about the fenfe and proper accepta- 
tion of certain paflages in Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis and Quinc- 
tilian, which, in our opinion, are very little to the purpofe, 
comes at length to the main point, viz. the confideration of the 

ature, power, and force of the acute accent. 


<¢ ‘That the elevation and depreffion of founds are diftin& 
from the continuance of them, is a point which no body will 
deny. But yet what may be exprefled by mere founds, cannot 
equally be exprefled in the pronunciation of words and fyllables, 
On this is founded the difference between vocal utterance and 
finging. When wordsare fetto mufic, then they are fung, and 
the modulation is, ftrictly fpeaking, pexoseq7. But when words 
are only uttered, then the modulation is only faid to be mufical; 
a modulation which bears fome relation, and refemblahce, to 
mufic; as all founds do.———For this reafon {peaking is call 
ed parinyn tig emssnun, Dionyf. Aoyadests weros, Ariltoxen. 
Quidem Cantus obfcurior, Cic. quafi quidam Cantus, Diomed, 
lib. IT. de Accent.—There is as much difference between mu- 
fical and mufic, as there is between poctical and ‘poetry. So 
that when any term which is proper to mufic, is applied to ac- 
centual pronunciation, it ought to be underftood in a qualified 
fenfe, i. ce. with fuch allowances as the difference, or worotns, 
between them requires. Otherwife there will be no difference 
between {peaking or pronouncing and finging: which is the 
very thing to be avoided. Sit autem imprimis Leétio virilis— 
non temen in Canticum diffiluta, nec plafmate, (ut nunc a plerifque fit) 
effeminata. De quo Genere optime C. Cafarem pratextatum adhuc 
aceepimus dixiff?: St CANTAS, MALE CANTAS: SI LEGIS 
CANTAS. Quinct. Inftit. lib. i. c. 8. 


“< Thofe that have endeavoured to give an idea of the Greek 
accents, by comparing them with the notes that are ufed in aaa 
| ‘a 
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fic, have, fo far as illuftration goes, done very well. But if 
we carry this farther, and to a degree of ftriCinefsy we fhall do 
very ill, becaufe this will confound vocalutteraace with finging.” 


Having thus defined the difference between vocal utterance 
and finging, our Author proceeds to obferve, that the ear is the 
proper judge of quantity, and of the power and force of ac- 
cents. 


“© Accordmg to Cicero and QuinQilian it is the beft judge. 
¢ Aurium eft admirabilé quoddam, piincisfucique Judicium, 
‘ quo judicatur.’” Cic. de Nat. Deor. |. ii. 58. ¢ Quarum eft 
‘ fudicium fuperbifimum.’ Orat.S. 44. QuinGihan fpeaks 
of the Aurium Menjura as the rule, by which verfes were made 
before the invention of feet. ‘ Poéma nemo dubitaverit impe- 
‘ rito quodam initio fufum, ct Aurium Menfura, et fimiliter 
¢ decurrentium Spatiorum obfervatione efle generatum; mox 
¢ in co repertos pedes.” And he allows the tame judgment of 
the ear as to compofitions in profe. * Quem in Poémate locum 
‘ habet Verfificatio, eum in Oratione compofitio, Optime au- 
* tem de illa judicant Aures, quz et plena enHuNt, et paruim 
‘ expleta defiderant.’ - 
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Having adduced thefe proofs, from different Writers, that 
the Ear is the proper: judge of quantity, he enters more particu- 
larly into the nature and elements of it. 


‘© Grammarians divide quantity into fhort and long. But 
Philofophers confider fyllables more accurately, and obferve ma- 
ny degrees in each of the orders of fhort and long fyllables.— 
To explain this, I muft go back to the very elements of quan- 
tity. And in doing this 1 fhall follow, and enlarge upon, the 

rinciples of Dionyfius.—This method will ‘bring the prefent 
cifquifition into a narrower compafs, give a clearer view of the 
lubje&t matter of it, and enable the Reader to jadge of himfelf 
of ieveral things, which Mr. Foftcr has advanced in different 
parts of his Eflay, without my referring to them particularly : 
which would be tedious and unpleafant, both to the Reader and 
wyflelf. 


“ The following rains. exhibits to the eye a proercfion 
cf quantity from the fhorte 


to the longeft fyHable; 
Aa 3 
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Lpnk| 
Let us now make fome obfervations. 


“J. The feveral confonants that are joined in the fame fyllable 
with the vowels o and 1, are fo many additions, that, make 
themfelves fenfible to the ear. They are called * Beodnxas 
axssai, and asadntai. And fo fo is longer than o, Teo longer 
than po, seo longer than reo, An longer than 1, wan longer than 
Any wn longer than wan; and o7’ is longer than sgo, Xmdw 
longer than Xan, and Long longer than LaAnp. 





<< TI, A Confonant joined with a vowel, but following it in the 
fame fyllable, makes that vowel longer than any number of con- 
fonants do, that are placed before it. The reafon of this is, 
that the vowel, being the moft eflential part of the fyllable, the 
voice always haftens to feize it. And, in order to do this, 
it flurs over all the confonants that are placed before it; fo that 
the voice fuffers little or no delay. But the cafe of the confo- 
nant that follows is not the fame. It cannot be flurred over; 
but muft be pronounced full and diftin&: otherwife it would 
run into, and be confounded with, the following fyllable. By 
this means the voice is delayed more in the latter than in the 
former part of the fyllable: and or’ is longer than seo, and 
longer than X7A7.—For this reafon a fhort vowel can be fol- 
lowed but by one confonant in the fame fyllable, tho’ it may 
be preceded by more. 











«¢ IfJ, Tho’ thefe feveral differences are fenfible to an atten- 
tive ear, yet, as they are too nice for common ufe, Gramma- 
rians have made but one general divifion of fyllables into fhort 
and long. And when they fay, that along fyllable has twice 
the time of a fhort fyllable, this muft be underftood in a gene- 
ral fenfe, and in relation principally to the vowels that are in 
them; as they are long or fhort, either by nature cr pofition. 
As w has twice the time of o, and » twice the time of ¢: ando 
and e, when they are followed by two mutes, are reckoned 
equal to w and ».——But, in a ftri€t fenfe, there are feveral de- 


* Dionyf, fe&. 15. i 
gre 
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grees of length in each of the orders of fhort and long fyllables, 
according to the feveral fenfible additions that are made to vow- 
els.—This is evident from the abgve paradigm, and the firft 
obfervation. And hence it follows, that tho’ w has twice the 
time of o, yet it has not twice the time of £00, becaufe this has 
the fenfible additions of three confonants: nor has sew twice 
the time of £005 becaufe tho’ w has twice the time of 0, yet sew 
has not twice as many, but only the fame fenfible additions fat 
$00 has. 





IV. In general, every fenfible additien that is made to the 
latter part of a fyllable, muft caufe a more fenfible delay in the 
pronunciation of it, and make it proportionably longer than 
any addition that is made in the former part of it. And this 
feems to méto be the.cafe of the acute accent. For the pro- 
nunciation of a fyilable depends upon the body of the fyllable 
founded. Now this body is made up, not only by the letters in 
the fyllable, but alfo by the ftrefs that is added to it, or by the 
delay that is caufed by the acute accent. And every fuch de- 
lay is a Beadurns ris 7% xeove.” 





This curious analyfis of the elements and properties of quan~ 
tity, leads the Author to the point where it behoved him to ex- 
ert his utmoft powers againft his antagonift, and to maintain his 
prime principle, viz. that elevation of voice muft neceflarily 
imply continuance of found, and that the time or quantity mutt 
be lengthened by fuch elevation. But he goes on to fhew what 
powers the ancient Grammiarians afcribed to the acute accent. 


<¢ The ancient Greek Grammarians did not think that the 
acute accent was a mere elevation of the voice. They afcribed 
to it a power of lengthening fyllables, and making fhort fylla- 
bles long. They did not fay, that this accent was pronounced 
long or fhort, according to the length or fhortnefs of the fylla- 
bles with which it was joined., For then the accent would have 
been faid to be pronounced long, becaufe the fyllable with which 
it was joined was long; but, onthe contrary, they faid, that a 
fhort fyllable became long, becaufe it was joined with an acute 
accent, They muft therefore have afcribed to this accent a 
power of making fhort fyllables long. 


“ And it is obfervable, that they never afcribed'to the grave 
accent any power as to quantity. And yet, if this accent be the 
reverfe of the acute, (as Grammarians reprefent it}- it would 
ene would think, follow, that a grave would have been prefum-~ 
ed to have a power of making a long fyllable thort, as the acute 
was thought to have of making a fhort fyllable long ——But this 
has never been fug 


gefted. And I cannot affign any reafon, for 
Aa 4 this, 
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this, but that it was thought there was a peculiar power in the 
acute accent, which, by the ftrefs it laid upon a fhort fyilable, 
did, in all cafes, make it jonger than fhort, and, in fome cafes, 
Jong. For in all the ways of making a long fyllable fhort, 
which Grammarians mention, they never fay, that this was 
done by virtue of the grave accent. 


«“ The Metrici did not allow themfelves fo great a latitude in 
the time of fyllables as the Rythmici. And yet they gave a 
greater length to a fhort fyllable, when it had an acute, than 
they did to the fame fyllable, when it had not that accent.” 


Here the Author introduces feveral paffi.cs from the ancient 
Grammarians, which confirm the above doctrine of accents, 
and for which our Readers, as we fhall not quote them, are de- 
fired to give him credit. 


“¢ All, fayshe, that I produce thefe authorities for, isto fhew 
the fentiments of the ancient Grammarians on this fubjeét. 
And if we admit the fyftem of accents which we have received 
from them, there feems to be the fame reafon to admit what 
they teach concerning the power of the acute accent.” 


His defence of the fignification which, in his firft Diflertation, 
he had afcribed to a paflage of Dionyfius Thrax, appears to us 
to be very jutt. 


<¢ To prove that the ancient Grammarians thought that the 
acute accent gave a greater extent, or quantity, to fyllables, I 
had produced the following paflage from Dionyfius Thrax. 
TavO- Geos Oy cdomey x) Tyv Duvyy éucuTepay Tobe [Agv 
This hath been objected to by Mr. Fofter: though he owns at 
the fame time, that if Dionyfius had here faid gavmv waxgorecay, 
inflead of évgvtegav, it might have been fome confirmation of 
my aflertion. If fo, I am content to leave it to the Reader, 
after he has perufed the above citations [the citations we have 
mentioned] and what I fhall add here, whether Dionyfius by 
gveUtsoay did not mean the fame thing as if he had faid paxed- 
teoav.—I apprehend here, that gwv7 doth not fignify a mere 
found, but the enunciation or vocal utterance of a word or fyl- 
Jable.—When, therefore, it is faid, that a tone or acute accent 
makes the enunciation, or vocal utterance, of a word or fyllable 
gveuteoav, this cannot fignify ofvrseav, lefs Papvteoav, and 
manich lela Reancvrscay What then can it fignify but poxgorepay ? 
—ivevs in general fignifieth extenfion every way. But fome- 
times it fignifieth extenfion only in breadth, in contradiftinGion 
to height. , 








Jf I have committed any fault here, it muft be in my under- 
; cats ftanding 
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ftanding Dionyfius Thrax in the fame fenfe in which the Scho- 
Jiaft upon 3 fephettion, and} uftathius would have underftood him. 
Dionyfius was giving » ¢rimmatical definition. And accord- 
ingly I underftood : gugutTgeay to mean the fame thing here as 
PAROOTERAY : and for the lame reafon, and upon the ‘fame au- 
thorities, I {till underftand it in the fame fenfe ; and think it very 
expreflive of the idea intended to bé conveyed. 


«© As to Mr. Fofter’s faying that tue rive rein. to a meafure 
of the voice, totally diftinct from the “height on ath of it, 
though joined with them both, and referring iv iis firft chap- 


ter, and to Scaliger, for a full explanation of this, [ do not ap- 
prehend that what is there faid by Mr. Fofter, can be applied to 
the prefent caie. For what Mr. Fofter there advances, and 
would fupport by the authority of Scaliger, is, the emphafis : 

whercas by the afflatia vocis in Latitudine, Scaliger means the 
breathings in general, and not what is peculiarly caiied the em- 
phafis. For this regards but one particular fyllab’e or word, or 
part of a fentence, whereas the a@fflatio vocis in latitudine of Sca- 
liger, regards eVery fyllable, and makes part of their body: andit 
is the vocal utterance of this body, which he calls quantity. —Be- 
fides, the emphafis is not ranked by the Grammarians among the 
WEOT Oba, byt by the Rhetoricians among the figures of fpeech, 


“< To give a farther fupport to this ¢veyrns, or emphafis, Mr. 

Fofter prodaces a paflage from the 20th chapter of Ariftotle’s Poe- 
tics; where he is treating of the powers and letters of fpeech; 
and fays ; 
Tavra di baihé Epis oxiuad: ve TS rqual@-, x ie; TOMOKs «) dacuriilts %) Dircris 
x [ANXEby k. Beaxvri. by ET O8 %5 fury by % Bugiry ‘iby 6 T 1) iT ws 
Ariftotle mentioneth here feveral diftin@ things, which toge- 
ther make up the body, or quantity, of every fy Mable : but from 
none of thefe can the emphafis poffibly be woh out.—I fuppofe 
Mr. Fofter would ground it upon the dacvrns and Wsaorns; but 
Tam perfuaded, every unprejudiced Reader will underftand thefe 
to mean only the breathings, or afpirations. 





<¢ ¥t will not be improper to confider and produce here what the 
fame Scholiaft upon Hepheftion faith, concerning the rough 
breathing ; which, with him, is the fourth way, by which a fhort 
fyilable may be made long. For in this, as well as in the cafe 
of the acute, a like effect proceeded from a like caufe, viz. a 
fenfible addition of time. 


Aotr Tow» 4 Cag, CTLMELMEYY » oa planeracyn, x) Teoxisim, THy Reuxesces 
&35 poaexcans wer ys) Eoree coe fAtve ao mk Tw 
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«© It was therefore upon the general principle, that every fen- 
fible addition gave fome time and length to fyllables, that the 
acute accent was allowed to have this peculiar power, by reafon 
of the Sivis 3 dralurwois re xapaxlneGr éavins, of the ftrefs 
which it laid, and of the confequent delay which it caufed in 
pronunciation. 


In the times of the oi raAasoi of Heliodorus, of the Scholiaft 
upon Hephettion, of Euftathius, &c. we fee that the acute ac- 
cent was confidered as having the power both of making fhort 
fyllables long, and of fhortening the adjoining fyllables. And 
it muft have been in purfuance of this doctrine that fome Latin 
Poets, from Plautus down to the ecclefiaftical Poets, when they 
made ufe of Greek words, followed a quantity which was di- 
rected by the Greek accents, and not by the nature of the fylla- 
bles either in the Greek or Latin. 


<< Jofeph Scaliger, in his 4ufoniane Leéiiones, has colle&ted a 
good number of thefe. I fhall therefore produce him here in 
proof of the prefent obfervation. 


*¢ In iifdem Graecis Nominibus non quantitatem, fed Accen- 
tum fpectabant. Quia, ut etiam notat Servius in libello de Ac- 
centibus, Latini eundem Accentum, quem Greci habent, effe- 
runt in Grecis nominibus. Verbi gratia, quia Grecis Vox hee 
tsdwra habet Accentum in prima; Latini quoque eodem Accen- 
tu extulere, idola. Quz quidem Vox femper eft dactylus apud 
Prudentium. Grecis dicitur “Eveimidns: eodem Accentu Lati- 
ni femper extulerunt. Propterea penultimam producit Sidonius, 
non quantitatem, fed Accentum Latinum (Grecum) fecutus. 
Item Greci pronuntiant “Apalos, nomen ejus, qui fcripfit gxs- 
voueve. Sidonius contra veterum Latinorum morem, gui me- 
diam femper produxerunt, corripit. Denique infpice totum Si- 
donium, totum Prudentium, & alios: invenies femper eos non 
Syllabas Gracas, fed Accentum Grecorum effe fecutos. Sic 
Aufonius in voce teizywves facit; quia Accentus non eft in me- 
dia, qu longa eft, propterea eam corripit. Quis audebit di- 
cere Aufonium ignoratione literarum Gracarum hoc commififle? 
Nemo fanus quidem, ut puto. ~ Sed iis temporibus ftulte vide- 
batur non ibi producecere fyllabam, ubi accentus effet, quia is 


eft mos Lingue Latine. Adeo ut Plautus in hoc fecutus fit. 


judicium vulgi: quia non cum doétis, fed cum Plebe fibi rem 
efle videret. Nam femper apud illum Phzdromus eft dactylus, 
quia 
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quia Grace baidewpos. Item quia diasrmes dicitur Accentu im 
prima, eodem modo mediam corripit. Et nunquam aliter inve- 
nies apud Plautum, quin mediam in nomine Philippus corripue- 
rit. Quod mirum eft in pofitione. Sed quzrenti caufam Ac- 
centum femper pratexet.” 


<¢ The Reader will do me the juftice to obferve, that I do not 
produce this to juftify fuch a practice, but to fhew that the antients 
did not think that the acute Greek accent was a mere elevation 
of the voice. Though I think it proves a greatdeal more. For 
how can it be conceived, that Latin Writers could lay fucha 
ftrefs upon acuted Greek fyllables as made the fhort fyllable 
with which it [the Author means the accent] was joined, long, 
and the following Jong fyllable fhort, unlefs the Greeks of their 
times did fo? But whether thefe were faults in a language that 
could fupport itfclf upon its own natural quantity, is another 
thing. However, it is not improbable, that out ftrong acute 
accent took its rife from that practice. And the ufe of it, with 
fuch a power, was confirmed from the confideration of the na- 
ture of modern languages, which, without fuch an accent, are 
not capable of affording any tolerable harmony. 


<< T take this to be generally true as to moft, if not all, mo- 
dern languages. For when this acute accent is placed indiffer- 
ently on all fyllables, whether they be naturally fhort or long, 
and the fhort fyllables are then pronounced long, this can pro- 
ceed from nothing but the power and force of the acute accent. 


*¢ (ut without launching out into unnecefiary difcuffions, I 
keep, in the prefent argument, to the fingle point of our own 
acute accent; which is the accent we ufe in pronouncing the 
Greek language. Though I cannot but obferve here, that Mr. 
Fofter is miitaken when he fays, that this praCtice is entirely 
our own, owing to the nature of our Englifh pronunciation, 
p. 149. for foreigners do the fame. Vofl. de Art. Gram. 1. ii. 
c. 10. 


‘¢ This Mr. Fofter calls an abufe. But when one {peaks 
of an abufe, this muft refer to a ftandard, which is fixed and 
allowed. For nothing can be reckoned wrong, but what departs 
from what is allowed to be right. But where is this ftandard ? 
has it ever been fixed? Has Mr. Fofter difcovered it? One 
ought to think he has. For he all along fpeaks. upon a fuppofi- 
tion, that an acute accent may be founded in fuch a manner as 
will not make the fhort fyllable upon which it is laid, appear 
long to the ear. This then muft be deemed the ftandard accent : 
and in reference to this it is that our accent, upon account of 


its carrying a greater ftrefs, is an abufe. I will not carry this 
fo 
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fo far as to fay, that Mr. Fofter would have us alter our accent 
in the pronunciation of our own language. But then I muf 
fay, that he would have us pronounce our own language by one 
accent, and the Greek language by another. If he does not 
mean this, he means nothing. And if he means this, he faith 
nothing againft thofe who are not for pronouncing the Greek lan- 
guage according to accent. For all of them, by dvs, mean the pre- 
jent modern acute accent, which carrieth fuch a ftrefs as makes 
the fyllable upon which it is laid, found long to the ear: and it 
is by this {qund that the ear judges of [meafures] quantity.” 


Thus hath the learned and judicious Author of the fecond 
Diflertation brought fufficient proof from ancient authorities, 
&c. that the acute accent implied quantity, or extenfion of 
found; and, perhaps, this method of proof is more fatisfactory 
than if he had entered into a philofophical difcuffion of founds, 
and proved, that elevation of voice muft neceflarily imply con- 
tinuance of time. ‘That, however, he might have done demon- 


ftrably enough. 


He next proceeds to ftate the cafe of the debate concerning 
accentual pronunciation. 


“ ‘To form a juft notion of the true ftate of the debate be- 
tween us, who are againft pronouncing the Greek language ac- 
cording to accents, and thofe who are for it, it will be neceflary 
to confider in what we agree, and in what we difagree. Both 
fides allow the ufe of accents in the pronunciation of the Greek 
language.—Both fides allow, that the elevation and depreffion 
of the voice are, in their nature, diftinét from the continuance 
of fuch elevation or depreffion; i.e. from quantity. [Here 
our Author feems to be inconfiftent with himfelf. ]—Both fides 
allow, .that each accent, confidered of itfelf, is capable of twe 
modifications in point of time; and may be varied to the com- 
pafs of four or five notes. And both fides allow, that in pro- 
nouncing the Greek Janguage accents are not to interfere with or 
{poil quantity: but we differ in this: that we aflert, that fo far 
as the argument from accent goes, our acute accent carrieth fuch 
a ftrefs with it, as makes every fyllable over which it is placed, 
found long to the ear, and fo fpoils the quantity: and Mr. Fof- 
ter afferts, that the acute accent ought, when it is placed over a 
fhort fyllable, to carry with it but half the ftrefs, or time, which 
it carries with it, when it is placed over along one, and that by 
this the quantity would be preferved. 





*¢ Now, upon this ftate of the debate, whichis the only true 
one, it is very obvious to obferve, that by the acute accent we 
mean that accent which we moderns ufe in pronow: cing our owa 
| anguage, 
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language, and which doth, in all cafes, found the fyllable over 
which it is placed, long, and that Mr. Fofter means an accent 
which is not in ufe with us. In relation, therefore, to the ac- 
cent which qwe mean, and which we all ufe, I really cannot fee 
that there is any difference between us and Mr. Fofter, if he 
abides by the principles which he hath laid down, and the con- 
ceffions which he hath made. For he alloweth, that the accent 
we ufe, doth make all fyllables found long to the ear, and that 

£ the voice is retarded in fome fyllables, by what caufe foever that 
delay be occafioned, there ts a and formally long quantity. But this 
is the very thing we contend for; and Fecal which we ftrongly 
conclude, that the Greek language ought not to be pronounced 
according to accents, meaning our acute accent. As for thofe 
accents which Mr. Fofter mentions, and which areto be length- 
ened or fhortened, we have nothing to do with them in the pre- 
fent debate. ‘They are quite another thing. Whatever be- 
comes of them, our pofition is proved upon this principle, which 
we beth admit, viz. that ovr acute accent maketh all fyllables 
- long, and that this fpoils the Greek quantity.” 


Having thus ftated ‘the cafe of the debate, and defended his 

wn pofition, the Author proceeds to confider, that aecent which 
Mr Fofter defends, and would fubftitute in the place of the mo- 
dern Greek accent. 


‘© The accent of Mr. Fofter is to be high, quick to the fenfo, 
fharp, inftantaneous, and even when it ts joined with a long fylla- 
bie, tho’ the duration of the found be long, the power and effect of the 
acute 1s foort and quick to the fenfe, accafioned hy a high note Succeed - 
ing a low one, or rifing abovethe grave tone of voice; the perception 
of which tranfitionis fudden and inflantancous, before the continuazce 
of the note is determined one way or the other, for long or foors. 
And this, Mr. Fotter faith, he clearly perceives, and more clearly 
than he can perhaps exprefs. But men of common underftandings 
will not, | am apt to think, clearly perceive what an accent this 
is; and much lefs will they be able to make any ule of it in 

peaking. 


<< To make out the former part of his defcription of the acut 
accent, Mr: Fofter hath fubjoined a long note, to fhew that 
c&vs in its confequential figurative fenfe, fienifieth fometimes 
quick and hafty. But he might have fpared himfelf the trouble 
of proving what no body does, or will deny. It will alfo be rea- 
dily allowed, that o%ug, in its peculiar mufical fenfe, is ufed for 
an high tone, without any confideration of length. But then 
we muft remember, what [ mentioned before, that vocal utter- 
ance is not finging. And becaufe words, borrowed from mutfic, 
are ufed to expre/s the tones of the yoice in fpeaking, we are 
not 
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not therefore to conclude, that they are to be taken in their ori- 
ginal ftrict fenfe, when they are ufed in this way. For every 
thing that is mufical is not mufic ; as every thing that is poetical 
is not poetry. 


ss When Mr. Fofter faith, that tho’ the duration of the found 
of the accent, when joined with a long fyllable, be ling, the power 
and effec? of it is foort, tome, and, I am apt to think, to every 
Reader, this is the fame as if he had faid, that though the 
found of it be long, yet the found of it is fhort. For I take it, 
that the found of .the accent is the fame with the power and ef- 
feét.of it; or, however, that they are infeparable, A vowel 
that is followed by two half vowels, as in contemmit, the inftance 
produced by Mr. Fofter, is not, indeed, in ftrictnefs, fo long, 
as if it were followed by two mute confonants; but ftill if it be 
in the order of long fyllables, the acute accent that is over it, or 
joined with it, cannot have both a long and a fhort found, but 


muft neceflazily be founded long throughout the whole body of 
the fyllable. 


<¢ What makes Mr. Fofter’s defcription of his accent the lefs 
intelligible, is, that he alloweth it to have one meafure of time*. 
For, upon this, one cannot avoid afking, how an accent that 
hath one meafure of time can, on the one hand, be quick, fhort, 
and inftantaneous ? and, on the other hand, how the duration 
of the found of it can be long? For it fhould feem, that in 
the former cafe, it would not have one time; and in the latter, 
that it would have two times. And befides all this, if this acute 
of one meafure of time, be placed over a long fyllable ; as it 
will then reach and operate over but one half, and the firft half 
of it, what is to become of the remaining half? Is it to have 
no accent? Yes, it muft certainly have fome accent. - But this 
cannot be another acute. It muft then be a grave, but an acute 
and grave over along fyllable are a circumflex. 


«¢ Tf in any other inftance I have miftaken the meaning of 
Mr. Fofter, I ought to produce fome excufe of my own. But 
in the prefent cafe, I do not apprehend there is any need of do- 
ing this. For I cannot but think, that my inability to compre- 
hend his meaning, if I do not comprehend it, is fufficiently ex- 
culed by his confeflion of his inability to exprefs it.” 


After thefe ftriGtures on Mr. Fofter’s definition of the accentual 
tone, the Author of the Difiertation acknowleges, that the fub- 
ject is ftill incumbered with difficulties, which he knows not 
how to remove, and thinks it better to make this acknowlege- 


* Eflay, page 1go. 


ment, 
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ment, than with a profeffion of removing difficulties, to fuggeft 
what he cannot clearly exprefs. He then fums up, by way of 
corollary, the principal points he has had in view, viz. that the 
ear is the proper judge of founds ; that the acute accent which 
we ufe, makes all fyllables with which it is joined, found long 
to the ear; and, therefore, the Greek language ought not to be 
pronounced according to it; becaufe, by this every fhort fylla- 
ble that has an acute accent will found jong. 


Having thus brought before our Readers the principal argu- 
ments on which this debate is founded, and reduced them with- 
in as fhort a compafs as the nature of the thing would admit, 
we fhall difmifs the article with the following obfervations, 
which we recemmend to the Difputants, and fubmit to the 
Public. 


It is obvious, that in all living languages the pronunciation is 
perpetually changing; and though cuftom is the jus et norma 
dicendi, yet in this there are continual innovations arifing from 
various caufes. ‘The cant of foreigners, the jargofi of mer- 
cantile converfation, and the mixture of provincial dialeéts, 
will overcome all the efforts of the learned to preferve the ufual 
accentuation of their language, and to keep it agreeable to na- 
ture andtime. If we attend to the polyfyllaties in our own lan- 
guage, we fhall find that numbers of them have changed their 
accent within the courfe of one century : for inftance, the words 
accéptable, corruptible, &c. are now acceptable, cérruptible, not- 
withftanding that this accentuation is inconfiftent with analogy 
and quantity. Numbers of inftances to the fame purpofe might 
be produced. And is it notto befuppofed, that the fame caufes 
would produce the fame change of pronunciation in Greece, in 
fo long a period, as from the days of Homer to the feventh cen- 
tury? Is it not to be fuppofed, that the Greeks of the lower 
empire, in teaching foreigners their language, would place the 
accent agreeably to the pronunciation which then prevailed? 
and that this pronunciation muft differ widely from that of 
former times ?—Hence, in fome meafure, may arife that incon- 
fiftency between the laws of quantity and the prefent mode of 
accentuation. L 





Cinclufion of the Compleat Hiflory of England. By T. Smollett, 
M.D. Vols. II}. andIV. Article continued from page 256. 


N our introdu€tion to the review of the two preceding vo- 
lumes, we took notice of the many difficulties with which a 
3 - Whiter 
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Whiter muft engage, who records events ftill recent in mem 
and the farther we proceed, the more inftances we find of thefe 
difficulties ftill increafing. Every one knows, that the firft vo- 
lumes of this Hiftory were dedicated to a certain Minifter, who 
was at that time the idol of popularity. Every one likewife 
knows the ufe he mate of the public partiality in his favour. 
Our Hiitoyian, with many others, had lavifhed encomiums on 
a character which feemed fo well to deferve applaufe. But alas ! 
before he had compleated his hiftory, the patriot Statefman de- 
generated, and gave the lie to the Hiftorian. Under fuch cir- 
cumftances, it is a hard tafk for a Writer to maintain a proper 
confiftency of judgment, and at the fame time preferve a due 
regard to hiftorical truth. Neverthelefs, our Hiitorian has ac- 
quitted himfelf with no fmall degree of fkill and addrefs. He 
has marked the deviations of the Minifter’s conduct, and has 
eft the Reader to cerrect the defcription of his-character. 


Having epitomized the contents of the Commons addre’s t 
his Maj c{ty in the year 1759, the Writer makes the following 
feniirks —*¢ Very great reafon, indeed, had his Majefty to be 
fatisfied with an addrefs of fuch a nature from’a Houfe of Com- 
mons, in which Oppofition lay ftrangled at the foot of the Mi- 
nifter; in «vhich thofe Demagozues, “who had raifed themfelves 
to reputation and renown, by declaiming againft continental 

ieafures, were become io perfectly reconciled to the object of 
their former reprobation, as to cultivate it even to a degree of 
enthufta(m, unknown to any former adminiftration, and lay the 
nation under fuch contributions in its behalf, as no other M— 
durft even iadiisite. iC . hus difpofed, it was no wonder they ad- 
mired the moderation of their Sovereign, in offering to treat of 
peace, after 2bove a million of men had perifhed by the war, 
and twice that number been reduced to mifery; after whole 
provinces had been depopulated, whole countries fubdued, and 
the victors themfelves almoit crufhed by the trophies they had 


gained. - 


Here it is obfervable, that to avoid any direét imputation on 
the Minifter’s character, the Writer very artfully choofes to (peak 
in the plural number: And he charges ** thofe Demagogues,” 
who had declaimed againft continental meafures, with the in- 
confiftence of cultivating them toa degree of enthufiafm An 
inconfiftence for which one alone was refponfible. With the 
fame caution, he makes the following fpirited and ftriking re- 
ficCtions on the fupply granted for the year 1759. 





“© On the whole, the fum total granted i in this feffion of Par- 
liament, amounted to fifteen millions five hundred three thou - 


fand five hundred and fixty-three pounds fifteen fhillings and 
nine 
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nine pence half-penny* a fum fo enormous, whether we confider 
the nation that raifed it, or the purpofes for which it was raifed, 
that every Briton of a fedate mind, attached to the intereft and 
welfare of his country, muft reflect upon it with equal aftonifh- 
ment and concern: a fum confiderably more than double the 
largeft fubfidy that was granted in the reign of Queen Anne, 
when the nation was in the zenith of her glory, and retained 
half the Powers of Europe in her pay: a fum almoft double of 
what any former adminiftration durft have afked; and near dou- 
ble of what the moft fanguine Calculators who lived in the be- 
ginning of this century, thought the nation could give without 
the moft imminent hazard of immediate bankruptcy. Of the 
immenfe fupply which we have particularifed, the is will 
perceive, that two millions three hundred forty-four thoufand 
four hundred and eighty-fix pounds, fixteen fhillings and feven 
pence three farthings were paid to foreigners for fupporting the 
war in Germany, exclufive of the money expended by the Bri- 
tifh troops in that country; the number of which amounted, 
in the courfe of the enfuing year, to twenty thoufand men; a 
number the more extraordinary, if we confider they were all 
tranfported to that’ continent during the ad —n of thofe 
thofe who declared in P - (the words ftill founding in our 
ears) that not a man, not even half a man fhould be fent from 
G B toG , to fight the battles of any foreign 
F——r. Into the expence of the German war fuftained by 
Great Britain, we muft alfo throw the charge of tranfporting 
the Englifh troops, the article of forage, which alone amount- 
ed, in the courfe of the laft campaign, to one million two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds, befides ponteges waggons, horfes, and 
many other contingencies. ‘To the German war we may alfo 
impute the extraordinary expence incurred by the actual fervice 
of the militia, which the abfence of the regular troops renders, 
in a great meafure, neceflary; and the lofs of fo many hands 
withdrawn frony induftry, from hufbandry, and manufa@ture. 
The lois fuftained by this connection is equally gficvous and 
apparent; the advantage accruing from it, either to Britain or 
Hanover, we have not difcernment fufficient to perceive, con- 
fequently cannot be fuppofed able to explain.” 














Here we cannot but applaud the Hiftorian’s warmth againft 
the exce/s of zeal with which the continental meafures were at 
this time profecuted. Neverthelefs, we cannot agree with thofe 
who conclude that the Minifter could not, confiftent with his 
declaration, afford amy affiftance to the continent. The change 
of circumftances might undoubtedly, to a certain degree, jufti- 
fy an alteration of policy. When we had fecured the primary 
objects which regarded our own intereft and fecurity, then, and 
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not till then, it was juft and politic to afford fuccour to our core 
tinental allies. No reafonable man, however, will attempt to 
vindicate the immenfe profufion, both of men and money, la- 
vithed for purpofes which, at moft, were but of a fecondary na= 
ture. ‘The alimoft incredible load of debt which that Minifter 
has entailed on pofterity, will ever bea difcount on his fucceffes. 
Had the war continued, we muft have been beggared by our 
victories ; and aman, who is a ftranger to the artifices of party, 
muft be at a lofs to account for the prejudices againft the late 
peace; which, confidering the many enormous preflures we la- 
boured under, is neither difadvantageous nor difhonourable. 


As a great part of the volumes is filled with a detail of militar 
operations, which are yet frefh in every body’s recollection, and 
give little occafion for hiftorical comment, we purpofely omit them, 
and proceed to take notice of the Writer’s animadverfions on inci- 
dents of domeftic concern. Among thefe, the moft remarkable 
occurrence, is the death of the late King. An event, which, 
as our Hiftorian obferves, for a moment obfcured the fplendor of 
Great Britain’s triumphs; and could not but be very alarming 
to thofe German allies, whom her liberality had enabled to 
maintain an expenfive and fanguinary war of humour and am- 
bition. Our Hiftorian’s portrait of this Prince muft not pafs 
unnoticed. 


«© Thus died George IT. at the age of feventy-feven, after a 
tong reign of thirty-four years, diftinguifhed by a variety of im- 
portant events, and chequered witha viciffitude of charaéter 
and fortune. ‘He was m his perfon rather lower than the mid- 
dle fize, well fhaped, erect, with eyes remarkably prominent, 
a high nofe, and fair complexion. {fn his difpofition he is faid 
to have been haily, prone to anger, efpecially in his youth, yet 
foon appeafed ; otherwile mild, moderate, and humane: in his 
way of living temperate, regular, and fo methodical in every 
branch of private oeconomy, that his attention defcended to ob- 
jects which a great King, perhaps, had better overlook. He 
was fond of military pomp and parade; and perfonally brave. 
He loved war as a foldier; he ftudied it as a fcience; and cor- 
refponded on this fubject with fome of the greateft Officers whom: 
Germany has produced. ‘The extent of his underftanding, and 
the fplendour of his virtue, we fhal! not prefume to ajcertain, 
nor attempt to diiplay ;—-we rather with for opportunities to ex- 
patiate on his munificence and liberality; his generous regard 
to geniusand learning; his royal encouragement and protection 
to thofe arts by which a nation is at once benefited and adorned. 
With refpeét'to his government, it very feldom deviated from 
the inftitutions of law ; or encroached upon private property 3. 
or 
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or interfered with the common adminiftration of juftice. The 
circumftances that chiefly marked his public character, were a 
predilection for his native country, and a clofe attention to the 

olitical interefts of the Germanic body: points and principles 
to which he adhered with the moft invincible fortitude ; and, if 
ever the blood and treafure of Great Britain were facrificed to 
thefe confiderations, we ought not fo much to blame the Prince 
who ated from the dictates of natural affection, as we fhould 
deteft a fucceffion of ve—] M————rs, allof whom, in theif turns, 
devoted themfelves foul and body, to the gratification of this 
paffion, or partiality, fo prejudicial to the true intereft of their 
country.” 


Leaving our Readers to judge for them{elves whether this cha- 
racter is, upon the whole, juft, impartial, and well delineated, 
we fhall only obferve, that the Hiftorian exprefles himfelf with 
too much referve, when he fays, that ** his Majefty’s govern- 
ment very feldom deviated from the inftitutions of Jaw; or in- 
croached upon private property ; or interfered with the com- 
mon adminiftration of juftice.” For our parts, we do not re- 
colleé a fingle inftance of any encroachment on private proper- 
ty, or of any interfering with the common adminiftration of 
juitice. If any fuch can be produced, they are not to be im- 
puted to his Majefty, of whom it is notorious, that when any 
thing mew was propofed to him, he always fcrupuloufly énquir- 
ed, whether the propofition was conformable to law. : 


In recapitulating the events of the late reign, the Writer 
makes many pertinent and political reflections. It pro- 
duced, as he juftly obferves, many revolutions, as well in the 
internal {chemes of oeconomy and adminiftration, as in the ex- 
ternal projects of political connections; revolutions that ex- 
pofed the frailties of human nature, and demonftrated the infta- 
bility of fyftems founded upon convenience. In the courfe of 
this reign a ftanding army was, by dint of minifterial influence, 
grafted on the conftitution of Great Britain. A fatal ftroke was 
given to the liberty of the prefs, by the act fubjecting all drama- 
tic writings to the infpe&tion of a Licenfer. “The great machine 
ef corruption, contrived to fecure a conftant majority in P t 
was overturned, and the inventor of it obliged to quit the reins 
of government. Profeffed Patriots refigned the principles which 
they hag long endeavoured to eftablifh; and lifted themfelves for 
the defence of that fortrefs againft which their zeal and talents 
had been levelled. The management of a mighty mngdom was 
configned into the hands of a motley adminiftration, Mainifters 
without knowlege, and men without integrity, whofe councils 
were timid, weak, and wavering; whofe folly and extrava- 
gance expofed the nation to ridicule and contempt; by whofe 
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ivnorance and prefumpticn it was reduced to the verge of ruin’ 

The kingdom was engaged tn a quarrel truly national, and com- 
menced a neceflary war on truly national principles; but that 
war was ftarved, and the chief itrenzth of the nation transfered 
to the continent of Europe, in order to maintain an unneceflary 
war, in favour of a family whofe pride and ambition can be 
equalled by nothing but its infolence and ingratitude. While 
the ftrength of the nation was thus exerted abroad, for the fup- 
port of westhlefs allies, and a dangerous rebellion ‘raged in the 
bowels of the kingdom, the S n was intulted, by his M—rs, 
who deferted his fervice at that critical conjunéture, and refufed 
to refume their functions, until he had truckled to their petulant 
humour, and difmifled a favourite fervant, of whofe fuperior ta- 
lents they were meanly jealous. Such an unprecedented feceffion 
‘at any time would have merited the imputation of infolence ; 
but at that period, when their 5——-—n was perplexed and em- 
barafled by a variety of dangers and difficulties ; when his crown, 
and even his life, was at ftake, to throw up their places, aban- 
don his councils, and, as far as in them lay, detach themfelves 
from his fortune; was a ftep fo likely to aggravate the diforder 
of the nation, fo big with cruelty, ingratitude, and {————-n, 
that it feems to deferve an appellation which, however, we do 
not think proper to beftow.” 





This defcription is, unhappily, as juft as it is animated. 
When we confider how jealous the people of this kingdom are 
of any attempt which has the moft remote tendency to the in- 
vafion of liberty, we are amazed that an aét for licenfing dra- 
matic writings, fhould ever have been fuffered to pafs, or to re- 
main fo long unrepealed! The fatal confequences of it were 
very ingenioully, though perhaps too ludicroufly, exhibited by 
the Earl of Ch———— “d ; and the event has juftified his Lord- 
fhip’s fentiments. Since the zmprimatur of a "Chaaerlai has 
been neceffary, our dramatic picces have been tame, flimzy, 
frigid, and enervate. Well may our Hiftorian call this, * a fata! 
ftroke.” With the fame propriety may he inveigh againft 
‘¢ profefled Patriots,” and a ** motley adminiftration.” It is 
our misfortune, that, to defcribe the political conduét of the 
prefent times, we need but copy the defcription of preceding 
annals. 


Having recapitulated the events of the late reign, the Hifto- 
rian gives an account of the Commerce of Great Britain.—He 
likewife defcribes the ftate of Religion and Philofophy—Meta- 
phyfics and Medicine—Agriculture, Mechanics—and, laftly, 
takes a view of Genius in writing, which, as he yesniadlicds (pon- 

tancoufly wes and though negle&ted by the Great, flourifhed 
under 
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under the culture of a Public which had pretenfions to tafte, 
and piqued itfelf on encouraging literary merit. We cannot, 
however, concur with our Author i in his judgment concerning 
the refpective merits of our modern Writers: but to point out 
the particulars wherein we diflent from him, might feem invidi- 
ous, and would lead us into too largea field of criticifm. 


When he enters on the hiftory of the prefent reign, our Au- 
thor feems to glow with more than common ardour: and in de- 
{cribing the virtues of our prefent Sovercign, he rifes even to 
rhapfody. ‘Tvhis, however, is one of the very’ few fubjects on 
which, perhaps, enthufiafm may expatiate, without tranfgreff- 
ing the bounds of truth. But when he transfers the rapture of 


encomium from the. Sovereign to Lord B—, we queftion whe-’ 


ther his zeal, or his gratitude, does not run riot. 


Having defcribed the fenfations of the people, on the con-_ 


templation of their Sovereign’s pe:fections, he proceeds as fol- 
lows. 


“¢ Thus affected, they could not withold their approbation 
from thofe who had contributed to render him fo worthy of the 
throne which he now afcended. ‘Their bleffings were liberally 


poured forth on that excellent Princefs, who w vatcbed over his | 
infancy with all the tendernefs of maternal zeal; whofe pree , 
cepts enlightned his morals; whofe example confirmed his vir- 
tue. Their veneration was extended to all thofe who had {6 ef!” 


fectually laboured, in his improvement; , to the venerable Pre- 
late* who had fuperintended his education; to thenoble Lord + 
who had been appointed the Governor of his youth. But their 
applaufe was in a fpecial manner due to the ability, affiduity, 


and scimainal attention of John Earl of Bute; a Nobleman” 


of fuch probity as no temptation could warp; of fuch fpirit as 
no adverfity couldhumble; feverely juft in all his tranfadtions ; 
learned, liberal, courteous, and candid; an enthufiaft in pa- 


triotifm, a noble example of public, an amiable pattern of do- 


mefti: virtue. His inviolable attachment to his Sovereign’s fa- 
ther was founded on perfonal rezard, fuftained by his love of li- 


berty andindependence, which no confideration of intereft could, . 


ever induce him to forego. His affeétion for the father devolved 
upon the fon, whom he may be faid to have cultivated from his 
cradle. He concurred in forming his young mind to virtue; in 
ftoring it with ideas and fentiments fuitable to his birth and ex- 


pectation; in improving his tafte, and directing bis purfuit of 
knowlege. He was the conftant companion of his folitude, ’ 


* Dr. Thomas, now Bifhop of Winchefer. 
+ The Earl of Harcourt. 
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whom he satis with his friendfhip ;_ the bafom- -counfellor, 
on whofe judgment and fidelity he with the moft perfeé confi- 
dence repofed. ‘Thefe connections being confidered, the Earl 
of Bute could not fail of being admitted to a fhare in ‘dn admi- 
niftration, when his Mafter aicended the throne; and this was 
a circumftance not. at all difagreeable to the former Minifter, 
with whom he had lived on terms of friendly communication.” — 


Here the Writer evidently gives way to fancy, or at leaft, in- 
dulges fomie partigl propenfity, which makes him infenfibly 
{werve from the ftrait line of hiftorical truth. Whether Lord 
Bute deferves. the charaGer here given, we will not pretend to 
determine: But whatever his deierts mzy be, it is certain that 
the tribute of public applaufe was never paid to his merits. On 
the contrary, his Majefty had fcarce afcended the throne, before 
jealoufy took the iat, and raifed a general outcry againft this 
nobleman. How juftly the clamour was founded, is not for 
our confideration ; wed to this moment we feel the fatal effects 
of the early prejudices conceived againft this Bofom-counfeller : 
And perhaps if our Author had continued-his hiftory yet farther, 
he might have found reafon for altering his opinion of his Lord- 
fhip, as he did for changing his fentiments with regard to the 
preceding Minifter. —Moderation, the ftrongeft proof of a chaf- 
tized judgment, is one of the moft eflential requifites of an 
Hiftorian ; 3 particularly of one, who publifhes the hiftory of his 
own times. 


We fhal! clofe our extracts from this work, with an account 
of the circumftances of Mr. Pitt’s refignation. 


¢* Mr. Pitt having noted in the Catholic king’s conduct, many 
flagrant inftances of partiality, in favour of the enemies of 
Great Britain ; and received intimation that a private treaty was 
Jately staitlinded between the courts of Verfailles and Madrid ; 
is faid to have expatiated upon thefe particulars in council ; 
to have propofed that an armament fhould immediately pro- 
ceed to the Mediterranean, and ftrike fome ftroke of impor- 
tance, without further formality, in cafe the miniftry of 
Spain fhould refufe to give inftant fatisfaftion to the court 
of Great Britain. “He obferved, that, fuch a fpirited meafure 
would either intimidate the court of Madrid into compliance, 
fo as to detach it intirely from the intereft of France, or oblige 
them to hazard their homeward bound flota, loaden: with 
troafure, to the chance of being taken by the Englith cruifers ; 
as well as to expofe their fea-ports to the operations. of the Bri- 
tifh armament, before they could be put in a proper pofiure of 


defence. He declared that fhould his i aed be rejected te 
: pott- 
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poltported, he would refion his employment, and withdraw him- 


felf ‘avis his Majefty’s councils : ; and the fame declaration was 
made by the earl Temple, after he had harangued in fupport of 
the Secretary’s advice. ‘The ether members confidered this pro- 
pofal as a delicate ftep not to be hazarded in the prefent cohjunc- 
ture. The Spanifh king’s partiality in favour of France was at 
beft but doubtful, and the contents of the late treaty between 
the houfes of Bourbon were altogether unknown. When one 
ftate has caufe of complaint or fufpicion acainft another, the law 
of nations, and of reafon, prefcribes, that recourfe fhould be 
firft had to expoftulation and demands of fatisfaction. When 
thefe are refufed, the power aggrieved is at liberty to redrefs it- 
felf by force of arms, afier having given fair warning of hoftile 
intentions, according to the forms eftablifked among civilized 
nations. Unlefs thefe forms. are obferved, there is no faith in 
the law of nations, no fecurity for commerce, and no difference 
between the juftifiable operations of war, and the moft arbitrary 
atts of piracy and ufurpation: for if every power is at liberty to 
interpret its pretended grievances into aggrefiion, and to retaliate 
this f{uppofed agzreffion by immediate acts of hoitility, commenced 
without remonitrance or denunciation ; all thote individuals, 
who by commerce and communication fuftain the intercourfe 


among the nations, forming as it were one great cominunity of. 


human nature, mutt be perpetually expofed to violence and 
peculation. Thus trade and. navigation will be difcouraged ; 

the interefts of humanity decline, and mankirid relapfe into a 
{tate of the moft felfifh barbarity: England has nothing to fear 
from a war with Spain, begun-under proper aufpices, and main- 
tained on Britifh principles ; on the contrary, Spain has every 
thing to fear from the naval power of Great Rritain, both in 
Europe and America. But at a juncture when England is al- 
ready exhaufted by fuch an expentive war as hiftory cannot par- 
rallel; when fhe groans under 4 debt of one hundied and thirty 
millions : : when fhe has undertaken to meet the power of France 
on the continent, where alone that power can be formidable, 
and where alone fhe is unequal to the expence which a war with 
that nation would occafion ; to precipitate herlelf into a rupture 
with Spain, whole treafures will enable France to protraét that 
expence, is a meafure which England ought to avoid with ail the 
caution that is confiftent with the dignity ‘of her own importance, 
Some regard was likewife due to the following confiderations. 
England, at this period, derived confiderable advantages from 


her trade with Spain. A’ great number of Britifh merchanis and. 


factors were fettled | in different parts of that kingdom, and con- 
cerned in the remittances by the flota from the Weft-Indies: all 


thefe would have been inevitably ruined by a precipitation of 
Bb 4 hoftie 
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hoftilities.. The cathclic king had a numerous navy; and the 

active commerce which his fubjects had lately carried on, aftorded 

a fufficient number of feamen to equip a very formidable fqua- 

ane to act in conjunétion with the other enemies of Great 
ritain.” 


If thefe were the arguments ufed by thofe who oppofed Mr. 
Pitt’s fpirited propofition, we do not fcruple to cenfure them as 
weak and frivolous. The meafures which Mr. Pitt recommended, 
are juftified by the beft Writers on the law of nations; and had 
they been purfued, there would no: have been the leaft colour 
for ftigmatizing them as acts of piracy and ufurpation. Neither 
was there any pretence for alleging that in confequence of a 
rupture with Spain, her treafures would enable France to pro- 
tract the expence of the war. Confidering the partiality which 
the Spaniards had for fome time fo clearly manifefted in favour 
of our enemics, there could be no doubt, but that they had al- 
ready affifted them with money, and would continue to fupply 
them, whether we came to a upture with them or not. But 
tho’ Mr. Pitt’s council appears to have been juftifiable, abftracted 
from the event, yet weare far from thinking, that it’s betng re- 
jected, efpecially by fo large a majority, was a fufficient ground 
for his abrupt refignation: and we rather confider it as the of- 
tenfible, than the real motive. 


We wifh our limits would allow us to extend our re- 
marks on this hiftory ; which upon the whole does credit to 
the Writer’s abilities. . Had he compofed it with lefs rapidity, it 
would have approached much nearer to the perfection which it’s 
title promifes. But though we cannot always applaud the rec- 
titude ef his judgement, nor the precifion of his ideas, yet we 
feldoin fail to admire his vivacity of fentiment, and peculiar glow 
of expreffion. He is ever moft excellent, when he addrefles 
himfelf to the pafflions: And in his reflections on the bill for the 
relief of debtors, he has drawn a defcription of a man of fenti- 
ment and fenfibility labouring under the mifery of imprifonment, 
which is fo exquifitely pathetic, that is impoflible to read it 
without fhedding tears of fympathy at every line. At the fame 
time he is greatly to be blamed for commemorating events too 
unimportant to fill the pages of hiftory: and for other impro- 
pricties and inaccuracies which we have occafianally taken notice 
of, in this and the preceding article. 


With all it’s imperfections however, furely this work might 
have claimed the public notice, without borrowing aid from a 
fet of wietched prints, of which fcarce any bear the leaft refem- 
blance to the originals, or difplay any merit in. the engraving. 
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An hiftorian fhould draw pi€tures with his pen; and the en- 


graver fhould only be called to his affiftance, where charts - 
maps are neceflary to illuftiate the work. 


Propofitions for improving the Manufactures, Agriculture and Com- 
merce of Great Britain. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Sandby. 





F the obfervations and reflections contained in this pamphlet 

are not altogether new, they are not the.lefs intereftin 
and important. ‘The fenfible and ingenious: Author, indeed, 
appears to have confulted the beft Writers, as well as perfons 
of the moft confummate experience, on the feveral fubjects of 
his animadverfion. He hath placed thefe, alfo; in fo clear a 
light, and fhewn their mutual dependence on each other fo 
ftrongly, that, we fhould be forry any flight defe&ts in the mat- 
ter or manner of his remonftrances, fhould prevent their being 
as univerfally read and attended to, as the importance of the 
feveral objeéts of them undoubtedly requires. 


The Author hath divided his performance into five fe€tions ; 
in the firft of which he takes a general review of the political 
fituation of this kingdom; which is by no means fo promifing 
as fome fanguine patriots are pleafed:to reprefent it. . According 
to this Writer, we are approaching» the crifis of our fate ; 5 that 
zra being near at hand which will doom this mighty empire to 
future glory, or inevitable deftruétion.. ** Many, fays he, who 
are lulled into a ftate of fecurity, will ftart up and fay, that our 
military power, and our trade were never greater, nor indivi- 
duals never richer than at prefent. It is true: but this was 
nearly the ftare of: the republic-of Genoa within a very few 
years before it was intirely ftript of all its foreign fettlements 
and commerce, and-funk into an inactive and defpicable ftate, 
in which it has ever fince continued.—Thus, tho’ the late war 
has been the moft fuccefsful to us of any war we! were ever en- 
gaged in, and,-in the opinion.of unthinking people, tended to 
raife us to honour and profperity; yet, as it was carried-on at 
an expence much beyond what the public revenue would admit 
of, if we do not immediately retract our expences, and ftud 


every art of ceconomy, this war muft unavoidably prove the 


deftruction and defolation of this ifland. Our expences, 
particularly in Germany, were made without meafure, becaufe 
without controul, as any perfon may foon be convinced, who 


looks into the forage, artillery, hofpital, and other contingent 
accounts,” 
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Deplorable, however, as our fituation is, (and our Author 
makes it out to be bad enough) he tells us not to defpair; be- 
caufe we have it ftill in our. power to pay our debts, raife this 
ifland to a degree of {plendor* unknown to former ages, and 
give laws § to all the maritime powers in Europe.” 


He then inftances the fituation of France under Henry the 
fourth, when its glory was retrieved by the honefty and abilities 
of the duke de Sully ; and again under Lewis the XIV. when 
Colbert was called to the fuperindendency of the finances: from 
which examples he infers how much it is in the power of an 
honeft and able Minifter to footh the diftreffes of his country, 
and to raife her to power and grandeur; efpecially under a 
prince who may refolve to fupport him againft the cabals of the 


court and the faétions of the ftate ; as was the cafe both with 
Sully and Colbert. 


As we hope our Author is miftaken, in thinking the condition 
of this kingdom, in many refpects, no lefs deplorable than that 
of France in either of the adminiftrations above-mentioned, we 
are the lefs anxious about its necovery depending on the honeft 
or abilitics of any Minifter of State. It is impoffible for a Mi- 
nifter to do, or for his Prince to \proteét him in doing, fuch 
things in England as might be done in France, however falu- 
tary their effects might prove to the commonwealth. We flat-. 
ter ourfelves, therefore, that we are either not fo bad, or that 
a more powerful and Jefs precarious remedy will be applied, for 
our relief. In defpotic goyernments, the King, or Minifter, 
is the fole firft-mover in.the political machine, and its other 
parts are too fubordinate and dependent not to be immediately 
actuated thereby; but in a government conftituted of different 
primary powers, the one may act without neceflarily influencing 
the reft. Their mutual concord doubtlefs is requifite to com- 
pleat the general action of the whole; but, when difplaced by 
violence, or mifplaced by accident, it is not always in the power 
of any one to correct the others: the clapper may ftrike, the 
Jarum go, and the chimes ring at random, while the filent hand, 
agtuated by the principal fpring of the whole, tells the eye a 
different and more certain tale than what is founded in the ear. 
Kings and Minifters may do much; but a general change of 


* The term power perhaps had beer ufed with greater propriety here. 
Every flate, (fays a celebrated French Writer) that affeéts /plendour is 
ruined, Of near its ruin. 


Again the fame Writer.—Nor haye any people more reafon to fear 
the fubverfion of their own Maws, than fach as are for giving laws to all 
others. °° . ! 
manners, 
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manners, 2n increafe of induftry, an improvement in manufac. 
tures and agriculture, toge:her with a reformation both in the 
public and private eeconomy of awhole people; thefe, and thefe 


only, can fave fucha nation, when verging onthe brink of ruin, 
Our Author, indeed, notwithftanding, the compliments he is 
pleafed to pay to perfons in power, appears to be of the fame 
opinion ; almoit all his propofals being addrefled to, and adapted 
to the emolument of, the people. : 


In his fecond fection, he confiders the principal difadvantages 
which the inhabicants of this ifland labour under at prefent with 
regard to their trade, manufactures and agriculture. Thefe he 
enumerates to be, 1ft, “he difadvantage of being underfold by 
the French and Dutch, at foreign markets, in our principal 
manufaétured goods. 2d, The burdens which the trade an4 


induftry of this ifland labour under, from the multiplicity of | 


poor and idle people, and the heavy tax which is raifed for their 
fupport. 3d, The grievous taxes which are laid on the com- 
mon neceffaries of life. 4th, The want of a proper police to 
afcertain the daily pay of journeymen, labourers and manufac- 
turers; to redrefs their grievances; to prevent robbing, &c. 


sth, The manner of colle&ing the duties on imported goods, ° 


6th, The importation of tron, hemp, and other naval ftores from 
Ruffia and Sweden ; three fourths of which is paid for in fpecie, 
whereas we could have all thefe articles in return for manufac- 
tured goods, from our own colonies. 7th, The fowing our 
grain, particularly wheat, barley and oats, in the fame kind of 
foil for any number of years ; which has been of great detriment 
to agriculture. 8th, ‘The jarrings that have for fome time fub- 
fitted between the landed and the monied interefts in this king- 
dom. gth, The infamous practice of fmuggling. 10th, Mo- 
nopolies and public companies. 11th, The fetting up of manu- 
factories in our North-American colonies. 12th, The prohi- 
bition of Irifh provifions, and the cramping the importation of 
wool and yarn from that kingdom. 13th, The advanced price of 
Weft-India commodities. 14th, The want of proper laws to 
encourage matrimony and difcourage celibacy. 15th, Thehigh 
price of labour. 16th, The want of navigable. rivers and canals 
in the inner parts of the kingdom. 17th, The want of having 
a proper regard for our fellow-fubje€ts and.our own manufactures. 
And laftly, the neglect of providing for fuch fo'diers, failors and 
fhip-carpenters, as were difcharged from the government’s feryice 
at the clofe of our laft wars. MAS, , 


Such are the difadvantages to which, according to this Writer, 
we are at prefent fubje&ted, and which his propofals are calculated 
so remove. ‘Fo this end, he preceeds in fect. 3. to lay ers 
— oO a plan 
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a plan for improving our manufactures, and rendering them 

equa!ly cheap and good, for foreign markets, with thofe of France 

and Holland. In order to carry this pian to execution, he pro- 

poles to fet up manufactories in the eaftern part of Cornwal}, in 

Devon, Dorfet and the fouthern parts of Somerfet, for working 

light French Druggets and Dutch cloths for the Lifbon ani 

other fouthern markets ; giving his reafons, which to us appear 

to have weight, to fhew it practicable. At the fame time he 
propofes, as co-operating expedients in his plan, that a bounty 
fhall be given for the importation of Barbary and Portugal wools, . 
for the ufe of fuch cloth manufacture ; that a {mall bounty be 
given on the exportation of hats to the Italian, Spanifh and 
Tu:ky markets; that encouragement be given for eftablifhing 
the Cambric manufacture in this kingdom, a manufacture which, 

he fays, the Scotch and Jrifh have in vain endeavoured to bring 
to perfetion; whereas a company of gentlemen, affifted by the 
French prifoners, have eftablifhed fuch a manufactory in Suffex, 
where they make cambrics upon the fame principles as in Picardy, 
and equally good with thofe which are manufactured in that coun- 
try. He would next have all our workhoufes abolifhed, anda 
proper police eftablifhed for the regulation and fupport of the 
poor, as wel] as a police for che difcouragin g of idlenefs, drun- 
kennefs, and | debauchery among our manufacturing poor, journey- 
men, and day-labourers. He would have the laws repealed 
which prohibit the importation of Irith cattle and provifion to 
this ifland ; and all poffible encouragement given for the fame ; 
as alfo a fmall bounty on the importation of Irifh wool. To 
thefe he adds another propofal for laying a heavy tax on batche- . 
Jors, and paffing a law for the encouragement of matrimony ; 
a ftep he conceives the more neceffary, as the inhabitants of this 
ifland are confiderably decreafed within thefe thirty years patt, 
and that in fo great a degree that the whole number of white 
inhabitants in our colonies is not equal to the decreafe. If this 
circumftance be true, it is indeed alarming; but we fear no 


fuch capitation tax as our Author hath projected will mend the 
matter. 


In fect. IV. we have a plan for improving the agriculture of 
this kingdom. In this part of his pamphlet, he advifes farmers 
to chanze their grain for fowing every feven years at leaft; ob-_ 
ferving that nothing will more contribute to the improvement of 
our agriculture than the fowing our fields with feed, which was 
raifed in colder climates than our own. For this purpofe he © 
recominends the importation of wheat, barley, and oats from 
Canada, Nova-Scotia, or from Ruffia and Courland ; in like 
manner he advifcs the farmers in the fouthern parts of the king- 
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dom to have a fupply of feed-corn every feven years at leaft from 
Cumberland, Northumberland, &c. At the fame time he con- 
demns the new method of hufbandry, fet on foot by Mr. Tull, 
and propagated by M. du Hamel and others, as prejudicial to the 
culture of every kind of grain which does not require fome de- 
gree of banking, fuch as peas, beans, and the like. 


Under this head, our Author fpeaks, tho’ very flightly, of the 
manure of our cold, barren grounds ; and makes a fenfible pro- 
pofal refpeCting the planting of timber in a more effeGual manner 
than hath hitherto been done in this kingdom. . 


The fifth, and laft, fe€tion, contains a plan for improving 
our foreign commerce. His firft propofal, on this head, is to 
eftablifh a proper police for the prevention of {muggling. His 
fecond, to lay a tax of two fhillings in the pound upon the in- 
tereft of money Icnt in this kingdom. He propofes, thirdly, 
to eftablifh a new method of collecting the duties on all imported 
goods. 4thly, To lay open our public companies, and difcourage 
monopolies. 5thly, ‘Io eftabdlifh a civil government in Minorca, 
and to make Port-Mahon a free port. 6thly, Vo give large boun- 
ties for the encouragement of a trade with North-America ; 
efpecially in fuch articles as fhall make for the mutual advantage 
of both the mother-country and her colonies. And laftly, to 
eftablifh a colony for the growth of fugars, coffee, cocoa-nut, 
indigo, &c. in the eaftern part of Louifiana. 


The Reader will very naturally conclude, that no one man 
can be equally capable of advifing, on the multiplicity of fubjeécts 
that enter into this Writer’s very extenfive {cheme ; he will had, 
however, on a perufal of this interefting performance, a num- 
ber of judicious and fenfible remarks on moft of the topics 
above-mentioned. At the fame time he will have the pleafure 
of feeing them communicated apparently with the moft benevo- 
lent and public-fpirited intentions. 

K-n-k 





Lhe Satires of Fuvenal paraphraftically imitated, and adapted to the 
Times. With a Preface. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Ridley. 


N imitation of Juvenal may by fome be thought unnecef- 
- fary, as the prefent age may juftly boaft as cauftic and 
fevere a Satirift of its own. Could our Enclifh Juvenal, indeed, 
be prevailed on to tranflate,.or would he condefcend to imitate, 
the fatires of the Roman, we then might hope to have the fenfe,; 
the vigour, the fpirit of them infufed into our own language. 


Some 
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Some good imitations, it is true, have been occafionly made 
of this bold and manly Satirift; but whether the public will 
rank the prefent among the number, time only muft, and we 
believe very fhortly will, determine. In the mean while, how- 
ever, we cannot help looking upon this performance as a monu- 
ment of poetical induftry, or of that facility of compofition 
which fo eminently diftinguifhes the liberal productions of the 
fine Gentleman, from the laboured works of the profeffed and 
venal Scribbler. And, tho’ a late coftive Bard hath been pleafed 
to {neer at the former; under the appellation of 


The mob of Gentlemen that write with eafe, 


the public have generally made a diftin@lion between Authors 
who wrote to pleafe themfelves, and thofe who were obliged to 
pleafe other people: paying a proper deference to the one, and 
entertaining a deferved contempt for the other. When the 
former take up the pen, they are evidently excited by their love 
to the Mufes, and their noble thirft of immortality, or, as our 
friend Mr. Marriott expreffes it, 


While I at Hillingdon unknown to fame, 
Still pant with longings for a Poet’s name. 


Indeed, had we not reafon to believe this Gentleman too 
important a perfonage to give the world an anonymous per- 
formance, we fhould fufpect him to be the Writer of the 
prefent Paraphrafe. If it be not his, however, it is certainly 
the produétion of a kindred Genius, who hath all the carelefs 
eafe, and happy negligence of the Author of Female Condué?*. 
An equal rapidity of compofition alfo, is evidently confpicuous 
in the prefent Imitation, which confifts of no lefs than five 
thoufand verfes, and appears, from the recent topics interfperfed 
throughout, to have been written within a few months, if not 
afew weeks. Whatan invidious reflection would it not be,. af- 
ter this, to fay, thofe verfes appear now and then to hobble a 
little, when it is more than probable the Poet wrote them, as 

the_phrafe has. it, fans pede in uno! And yet fome ill-natured 
Critics have gone fo far as to declare the objeéts of our Author’s 
fatire to be low, trite and trivial; condemning his verfification 
at the fame time, as incorrect and poor; and his expreffion, in 
general, as weak, puerile, and defective. At the peril, how- 
ever, of fuch Critics be it: their judgment light upom their 
own heads: we will not be fo prefumptuous, but rather leave 
our Readers to judge for themfelves from the following fhort 
fpecimens, taken from the beginning of the firft, and the. middle 
of the third Satires. ) . 


* See Review, Vol. XX. page 135. 
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paraphraftically imitated. 


AutuHors, be gone; enthufiaft tribe, away; 
Clofe the trite page, nor trill the flimfy lay : 
Shall felf-puff’d Brown eternal triumphs hope, 
Jingling fatiric Elegies on Pope ? 

With epithetic ftrat fhall facred rage, 

Ape the full majefty of Dryden’s page? 

In mimic plumes defcriptive weaknefs trick, 
And make, by curing Saul, the Reader fick ¢ ? 
Shalt honour grace the thoughts, and not the man? 
Hence, let all fuch go ruft with Athelftan. 

See, the gay Cenfor’s felf-reforming rage, 
Sullies the {fplendours of his former page, 
(Whofe gentle whet a banquet huge proclaims, 
With all the lawn-fleev’d Goflip’s fleepy flames) 
Where thinly-featter’d letters Gavcely bide, 


Or, patch-like, fairer fhew the paper’s fnowy prides 


In ftrains congenial venal Pamphleteers, 
Showr forth their witlefs {candal to the ears ; 
Still {pringing fiercer from the flames of war, 
There infecis blaft the Soldier and the Tar; 

To cenfure blown by fafhion’s giddy breath, 
They teize the Hero, and the world to death: 
The monthly Upftarts fill from merit tear 

‘The bays themfelves can never hope to wear; 
Forc’d to unwilling fmiles, their ranc’rous breaft 
Soils worth fuperior with a pointlefs jeft. 


Yet not unjuftly Scotland lures our hearts ; 

She brings a world of fciences and_arts, 

Can books unread, and. men unknown, abufe, 
And.eke out Novels, Magazines, Reviews. 

With Conjurers of all forts feafts the fights . 
Her Priefts in bufkins trip, her Lairds can write; 
Hifl’ry compleat the fends in Smollet’s name ; 
Epic on Epic {wells Macpherfon’s fame; 


Now tho’ we cannot help thinking the Monthly Reviewers 
obliquely pointed at in the clofe of the above lines, (poffibly in 
refentment for fome feverity in our ftri¢tures on this Writer’s 
former performances) we very cordially and heartily forgive 
him; being only forry to find, that any wholefome correction 
we may have charitably beftowed on him, fhould be fo entirely 
thrown away. 


The next fpecimen we fhall give of this Author’s talents for 
fatire, is part of an invective againft poor Scotland, who, hav- 
ing fo lately fmarted under the lafh of a mercilefs Executioner, 


muft {mile to, find herfelf. thus tickled with the rod of a child. 


+ Muf not this Writer of nice tafte be very {queamifh? But there 


are thofe of fo inordinate.an appetite, as to bogegle at a gnat, and {wal- 
low a camel. 













































The Aips, a Poem. 


Maul-it,with meek prefumption dares to own 

Bute barely fecond to the King alone. 

There each mechanic foars on Learning's wings, 

And thofe who work for bread, are {prung from Kings : 
Kings all themfelves, they beg with haughty eye, 

And curfe the hand, that gives them charity. 







Again, our Author is not only a profefled Imitator of Juve- 
nal, but hath condefcended even to imitate a rival and contem- 















porary Satirift. Of this we have an inftance in the third Satire 
before us; where, after a few more fuch feeble ftrokes as the 
above, we have the following lines, evidently mifcopied from 
Mr. Churchill’s Prophecy of Famine. 


But we muft here take leave of this performance; _prefuming 
it needlefs to give our Readers any farther proofs of its me- 
diocrity. ; 





Such ftrut from felf conceit the firft of earth, 
Tho’ hhiv’ring bare-foot from their earlieft birth ; 
Around whole coafts no verdure cheers the eye, 
Blefs’d with no flighteft glimpfe of jollity ; 
Unlefs when, aping human founds, they bawl 

** Some bo-nie A-pifode fra’ fene Fingal ;” 
While, gazing on his jaw’s diitended charms, 
Each mother clafps her warbler in her arms. 





 K-n-k 








The Alps, a Poem. By George Keate, Efq; 4to. 15..6d, 






Dodifley. 


HiS is a fubjeét proper for the dignity and grandeur of fub- 
lime poetry. Scenes of awful magnificence, where na- 


ture, fecure-in her-original majeftic wildnefs, derides the fub- 
jection of art, infpire the mind with a congenial fublimity, and 
elevate the imagination by a kind of fympathetic power. 







This is known, by experience, to thofe whom nature has 
honoured with the faculty of genius or the genuine principles of 
tafte. Poets and painters have frequently caught the true fublime 
ftom contemplating rude and uncultivated profpects. Virgil was 
never greater than when he defcribed thofe fcenes that bore no 
veftiges of human cultivation, 










Non raftris hominum, non ulli obnoxia cura. 


And the fublimeft ftrokes of Pouffin and Salvator were caught 





-the lone majefty of untam’d nature, 
Their 
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Their pencils alone were capable of doing juftice to fuch a 
landfkip as is formed by that tremendous range of mountains, 
which goes under the'denomination of the Alps ; but what poet 
would be equal to the defcription of fuch a f{cene? It is more 
difficuli to exprefs by language that fublimity of fentiment which 
is infpired by the contemplation of magnificent objeéts, than by 
a happy management of the chiaro ofcuro, and the Variety and 
boldnefs of relief, to exhibit the natural form and majefty of 
thofe objects. 


‘Let this apology plead in favour of Mr. Reate, if ‘his mule 
be thought inferior to the fubject attempted. 


The poem opens with an addrefs to Fancy, and a defcription 
of that pleafing idol of the mufe, not unnatural 5 nor improper 
for the {cene : 


Bright Goddefs, I obey! with rapture hear 

Thy {ummoning voice, O Fancy, parent fiveet 

Of every mule, and faireft of the train; 

Who on the Aonian hill with ceafelefs fon 
Jofpire’true harmony. Lo! where fhe comes 
‘‘Adown your flofing cliff with graceful Rép ? 
Winding a devious path, acrofs her neck: 

Her lyre loofe-hung, and her difhevel'd hair, 

And robe refulgent with unnumbered hues; 

Light floating’ on the wind. Immortal nymph, 
‘Thete fcenes are oft thy haunt, o’er naturé’s works 
For ever ranging, various as themfelves. 
Now Tempe charms, and now the'balmy gales . 
Of fertile Baiz ; foon thy fated eye , 
Tir’d with their flowery beauties feeks the heath 
Barren and pathlefs, where with guilt appall’d” 
Stalks the lone mutderer: Then thou ridit the ftorm, 
And midft the crafh of elements wakefil fir 

On fome rude rock ’gainft which the foaming deep 
Bre+ks fearfal, liftening to the fruitlefs thrieks 

Of fhipwreck’d mariners ; or, if the paft 

Delight thee more,’ wing'ft thy excurfive foul 

To hover o'er his tomb whofe lots thou mourn’ft, 
That favour’d child who fleeps on Avon’s banks, 
Crown’d with eternal fame.—O fhould my feet 
Not too unhallow’d feem, gladiy. I'd trace 
“Thy fteps o’er hill’ and’ vale, with thee afcend 
The craggy fummits of yon mountains clad’ 

Tn ever-daring ice, or from it’s foarce 

Purfue the torrent.to the opening lake. 








The defcription commences in a natural and agreeable man- 
ner with a collective view of thefe ftupendous mountains ; 
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In this wild fcene of nature’s true fublime 
What profpects rife! Rocks above rocks appear, 
Mix wich th’ incumbent clouds, and laugh to {corm 
All the proud boafts of att. In pureft fnow 
Some m ntled, others their enormous backs 
; Heave high with foretts crown’d ; nor midft the view 
Are wanting thofe who their infulting heads 
Uprear, barren and bleak, as in contempt 
Of vegetative laws. ' 




































' This fhort fketch of the magnificent fcenery is followed by 
the natural hiftory of the Alps: 





deep within their bowels lies 

The marble various-vein’d ; and the rich ore 

Winds it’s flow growth : nor here unfrequent found 
The cryftal, catching from it’s mineral bed 

A changeful tinge, yellow, or red, or green, 
Azure, or violet, wanting flrength alone 

To be the gem it mimics. —On thefe heights 
Blooms many 3 modett flowret fcarcely known 

E’en to the vale beneath, tho’ {weet as thofe, 

That, when proud Kome was miftrefs of the world, 
Adorn’d the fhrines of FLora. Many a fhrub 

Of fovereign ufe, aud medicinal herb 
Spread humb!y forth their leaves, by carelefs foot 
Of'thepherd trampled, ’till fome chance difclofe 
‘Their latent virtues 











———— the trickling rill prefents 

Slow bubbling out a falutary draught, 
With ore impregnated, it’s mazy path 
Tinging like zoid ; 





‘Here the fleet roebucl darts, as thro’ the woods 
The hunter's horn re-echoes ; here the wolf 
Prowls favage, fhunning, fave by want compell’d, 
The haunts of men ; tardy and cautious moves 
The clumfy bear; the timorous leveret too 
In his white hue confiding, on the {now 
Refts fearlefs and unmark’d; while o'er the cliffs 
Molt rude, and.cas’d by Winter’s icy hand, 

Wild as the fcene he loves, the ibex * bounds. 


Thus the Poet, by difcharging the offices of the Hiflorian and 
the Philofopher, exalts the capacity and the dignity of his art. 
In his deicription of the famous fall of the Rhine he had a large 
fcope for imitative harmony, but he feems to have contented 
himfelf with precifion of imagery : 








* A fpecies of wild Goats inhabiting the coldeft parts of the Alps. 
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The Alos, a Poem. 


. Here the double Rhine 

Blends it's twin-ftreams yct flender, and from Corre 
In circuit {weeps to Constance, then adown — 
The rugged chffs of Lauyren furious pours 

The boiling cataraét, with thundering roar 
Far-echoed : in it’s dafhing fall the foam 

Snatch’d by the eddying winds, difperfes round 

A wifty fhower 








After having enumerated fome rivers of inferior note, which 


have their fource in the Alps, the Poet ftrikes out the following 
beautiful image : 


Thefe as they glide along furvey their banks 
Circled with mountains that appear to bend 
Beneath the wocds they bear 





Of thefe mountains one in particular is defcribed with great 
precifion and a peculiar air : | 


the mournful larch 

It's drooping foliage hanes: tie flately pines, 
Their boughs together mix’d, in clofe array 
(Wedg’d like the ancient Phalanx) from theaxe 
Rear their tall heads fecure, on craggy clitis 
Rooted, or over precipices dread 

Waving their umbrage broad 








But though fome of thefe ftupendous hills are, altogether 
inacceflable, there are- others which have fubmitted to human 
induftry : ) 


————— other hills | 
Tho’ painful their afcent, fpread their, fleep fides 
Rich in the gifts of Ceres, where the plow 
Might feem a ranger t yet the barren rock, 
That but a quarry fhews, on it’s wide top 
Expands fair paftures, where the villager, 

What time the fnow beneath the vernal fun 
Diffolves, leads up his flocks, to pafs the heats 
In rural cares, ’till the dark fhortening day, 
And the rough blaft, which herald-like precedes 
Th’ approach of wirter, warns him to the vale. 





From the fummit of the Salve, a high mountain about four 
or five miles diftant from Geneva, rifing perpendicularly above 
the Arve, and commanding a delightful view of the lake, and 
the different countries that lie round it, our Author,prefents us 
with a very agreeable profpect : 


————=On thy brow; Sareve, : 
{Thy well-known brow that hath fo often woe’d 
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The Alps, a Poem, 


My penfive mind) I catch with greedy eye 

Th’ inchanting landikape, beyond fiction fair ; 
Where towns and caftles lie difpers’d, and woods, 
And ruddy vineyards, where, it’s proudeft boaitt, 
Geneva’s turrets rife, and yon blue lake 

A far-ftretch'd mirror fpreads : it’s bofom fhews 
Th’ inverted profpect circled in with hills 

And cliffs, a theatre immenfe! 
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ft When we behold Alp piled above Alp in horrible magnificence, 
we even tremble for the hardy Traveller 





who dares attempt 

4 The Gracier’s flippery traé&t, or climbs the fteeps 
Of Tourng, or St. GorHarp, or hath join'd 
‘The-toiling paffengers o’er Cents’ mount, 
Or great Sr. Bern arp: fearce the aching fight 
Suftains the view, rocks beyond rocks arife 
In ever. varying fhapes. There piles.of fhow 
And dafhing cataraéts chill ; here a thick mift 
Steals on us while we' gaze, and all below 
Like one wide ocean fhews !——~ it breaks,— it fleets ! 
A new creation burfts upon our fight, 
Clear aiid more clear emerging ; now diftin& 
In the fair plain behold the lab’ring ox, 
The bufied hufbandman, and fhepherd boys 
Tending their fleecy fold 





Te progreffion of imagery in the above quotation is extremely 
beautiful. ‘This is the peculiar excellence of poetry, and gives 
it the fuperiority over painting. 


But the poet himfelf feems not more delighted with the grand 
fcenery of thefe wild mountains, nor does he entertain his Rea- 
ders more agreeably with that, than with the liberty and fecu- 
rity which the inhabitants of thefe regions enjoyed while 
the circumjacent countries were involved in war. The defcrip- 
tion here is extremely poetical and animated : 


Thrice happy regions! could we mount the winds, 
And poft around the globe, where ftiould we find 
A calmer dwelling? while-deftructive war 
With difcord leagu’d, rings her infernal peal 
Maddening men’s brains, thy vallies only hear 
‘The founds of peace ; the fwain fecurely fows 
‘His fertile fields, nor fears a hoftile hand 
Shall reap the harveft.——Italy may boaft. 
It’s ripening fun, it’s azure fkies ; how {weet 

re Arno’s fruitful banks ! how proudly fmile 

hy hills, imperial Florence! nortome |. 
Unknown thy myrtle-fhades, thy orange groves, 

Parthe- 






















































The Alps, a Poem. 


Parthenope * :- yet far more pleas‘d [ range 

Thefe fcenes romantic, by th’ endearing voice 

Of liberty allured. Here reigns Content, ~~ 

And nature’s child Simplicity, long fince 

Exil’d from polifhed realms Here ancient modeés, 
And ancient manners {way ; the honett tongue ~ 

The heart’s true meaning fpeaks, nor mafks with guile 
A double purpofe: Induftry. fupplies . 

The little temperance afks, and rofy health 

Sits at the frugal board. 


While the poet was contemplating the prefent happinefs and 
liberty of the Swifs Cantons, it was natural for him to refleé& 
on thofe times when that happinefs was moré uncértain, and 
that liberty was unknown. ‘This he does in a very pathetic 
manner, and celebrates the illuftrious founders of the Hel- 
vetian liberties, Werner de Staffac, Walter Furft, and Arnold 
de Melchtal, who in the beginning of the fourteenth ceftury 
effected a revolution in the cantons of Uri,: Switz, and 
Underwald, and threw off the aflumed power of the houfe.of 
Auftria. : = . ond 


The circumftances of this revolution were very extraordinary. 
In 1315 the archduke Leopold, at the head of near 20,000 
men, defigning to fubjeét their country, and attempting to enter 
it at a narrow pafs in the mountains‘ called Mongarten, was by 
the bravery of 1400 men totally defeated. “I"he above-mentioned 
three cantons thereupon formed a confederacy, and their ex- 
ample being followed, other ftates threw off their dependency, 
and Jeagued with them, till by degrees they attained their pre- 
fent number of thirteen: cantons.—Thus Staffac, Furft, and 
Arnold not only became the founders of public liberty, but from 
the battle of Mongarten’s being fought in the canton of Switz, 
gave name alfo to all that tract of country now denominated 
Switzerland, but before called Helvetia: abaar 


The battle of Morat too, where Charles le Hardi, the laft duke 
of Burgundy, was defeated -by the Swils, 'in'1476, is here cele- 
brated ; but’ we wonder that Mr. Keate did not'avail himfelf of 
one very poetical circumftance in the hiftory of that event, viz. 
that the Swifs afterwards built. a church near the_place, of the 
bones of thofe Burgundians who fell in the battle. : 


After thefe digreffions, which arofé naturally out of his fub- 
ject, the Author returns to the fcene of his‘poem, ‘and gives us 
a defcription of a thunderftorm in the Alps. 

* The ancient name of Naples. 
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The Alps, a Poem. 


hollow blafts 

Heard from the turbid weft, proclaim at hand 
The Alpine tempeft. All the darkening air 

A gloomy filence holds, and clouds furcharg’d 
Prefs lab’ring ‘gainft the mountain’s fide ; alarm'd 
The fwain in hafte feeks fhelter, nor too foon, 
For the itorm burfts Lo! where along the vale 
A dufky vapour {weeps, and on it’s wings 

Rides Devaitation. Now the opening fkies 
Pour forth a deluge, rivers break their bounds, 
And torrents fwell: down rolls the towering oak 
From it’s high cliff uprent, and the deep voice 
Of thunder roars tremendous, ecchoed back 
From Alp to Alp, and diftant dics away 

Jn fainser murmurs : : 














In this defcription there are fome good ftrokes, but we muft 
own that, upon the whole, it falls {hort of our idea of 4 thun- 


~der-ftorm in the Alps; what follows of the defcription is ftill 


more feeble, and we fhall therefore omit it. 
The following winter fcene is better executed : 


Far other views chill winter’s hand difplays, 

When o’er the plains and o’er the rocks he {preads 
His hoary mantle; when the thickening air 
Defcends in feather’d-flakes. Each profpect now 
How wild, how fhapelefs! ftreams which us’d to flow 
With hafty currents, lazy creep, beneath 

Th’ incumbent frow. ‘The tall fir’s loaded branch 
Waves like the Oftrich’ plume : the fleecy fhower 
WhirPd in it’s falling, forms unreal hills, 

And faithlefs levels 





This is accurate painting, tho’ the fcenery is by no means 
peculiar ; but it obtains that propriety from the fubfequent de- 
{éription of the ball or mafs of fnow called the ualanche, which 
is frequently of a prodigious fize, and rolls from the Alps in 


"» particular feafons, rendering the paflages dangerous to the Tra- 


veller ; 


Nor let him unadvis’d the floping fide 
Of the fteep mountain climb, left from above 
The fnowy piles o’erwhelm him ; frequent now 
__ From parts remote their fullen found is heard, © 
- Striking the ftartled ear : by eddying winds 
Or agitating founds, * the loofend {now 


& * It isa commonly received opinion in thofe countries that any fude 

den agitation of the air, fuch as the firing a gun, loud fhouting, &c. 

will at tertain times occafion the Avalanche. , : r 
‘ eon 4 asfig Fi 
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Firft mov’d, augmenting flides, then nodding o’er 
The headlong iteep, plunges in air, and rolls 
With one vaft length of ruin to the vale — 
Aghaft beneath it the pale traveiler fees 

‘Lhe falling promontory ——fces—and dies! 





This defcription is followed by an affecting ftory of two lovers» 
one of whom perifhed under the Avalanche, and the other in 
confequence of that misfortune. The ftory is prettily told, much 
in the manner of ‘Thomfon, but we would advife the Author 
to correct or omit a feeble exclamation, which follows * their 
wifhes,” in fome future edition. 


We now take our leave of this elegant and entertaining per- 
formance, which muft be ranked amongft our moft valuable de- 
{criptive poems. otto 


Li 


_ 
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Plans, Elevations, Seétions, and PerfpeEive. Views 7 the Gardens 
and Buildings at Kew in Surry, the Seat. of her Royal Highnefs 
the Princefs Dowager of Wales. By William Chambers, Mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy of Arts at Florence, and of 
the Royal Academy of Architecture at Paris, Architeét to 
the King, &c. Large Folio. 21. 2s. Printed for the Au- 
thor, and fold by Millar, Dodfley, Becket, &c. 


T is with pleafure we obferve the confiderable progrefs which 

the polite arts have lately made in this kingdom. ‘The en- 
couragement they have received, indeed, from perfons of the 
firft diftinction, and particularly under the aufpices of ‘royal fa- 
vour and protection, redounds no Jefs to the honour of their 
Patrons, than to the credit and emolument of ‘the Artifts. Of 
this we have a magnificent inftance in the work before. us; ‘in 
the execution of which the talents of feveral of our ableft De- 
fizners and Engravers are eminently difplayed ; the archite@tural 
defigns being drawn by Mr. Chambers, the figures by Signor 
Cipriani, -and the views. by Meflrs. Kirby, Thomas Sandby, 
and Marlow. The engravings were done by P. Sandby, Woo- 
lett, Major, Grignion, Rooker, and other mafterly hands, 


We wifh we could, fay as much in favour of the fubje& of 
thcfe Defigns, as of the plates themfelves. But we cannot help 
looking upon the greater part of them rather as objects of gurio- 
fity than tafte. ‘The gardens of Kew, fays Mr: Chambers, are 
not very large, nor is their fituation by any means advantageous ; 
‘ as itis low, and commands no profpects, Originally the ground 

7a Cog 3 . © was 
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was one continued dead flat: the foil was in genefal barren, 
and without either wood or water. With fo many difadvantages 
it was not eafy to produce any thing even tolerable in garden- 
ing: but princely munificence, and an able Dire&tor, have 
overcome all difficulties, and converted what was once a defert 
into an Eden. : F 


We fhall not endeavour to depreciate the merit of overcomin 
difficulties of this kind: but, for our part, we think that art 
never appears fo graceful as when fhe acts as a fimple attendant, 


or humble hahd-maid, to nature. Lewis the X1Vth, indeed, 


is faid to have raifed the fplendid gardens of Verfaillés on as wh- 


favourable a fpot; .but we know not that his choice of it 
hath ever been attributed to the goodnefs, or elegance, of his 


tafte. 


As to the gardens of Kew, they may probably be laid out as 
well as the nature of the place would permit; but with regard 
to the ornaments and buildings, we cannot fufficiently regret, 
that a fondne(fs for the unmeaning falbaias of Turkisi and Chi- 
nefe chequer-work, fhould fo far prevai! over a tafte. fo: the 
beautiful models of Grecian and Roman archite@ture. There 
age fome defigns, indeed, in the prefent publication, made after 


_ the latter: but avery confiderable part of it confifts, 


Of Motques, 4/+amb-as, Temples, / ings grovetque, 
Chinefe or Gothic, Turkifh and Morefque : 


in the execution of which the Artifts have been employed fome- 
thing like thofe of the noble Peer, to whom, as Mr. Pope fays, 


Some demon whifper’d, ** Timon have a tafte.” 


By this reflection, however, we only mean to cenfure the pre- 
vailing influence of fafhion; and by no means to drop the ieaft 


invidious inuendo againft the Jiberal Promoters of the polite 
arts, and {till much lefs againft the munificent Patronefs of this 


fplendid and mafterly publication. 
| K-n-k 








Letters of the Right Hon. Lady M—y W——y M e: 
Written, during her Travels in Europe, Afia, and Africa, to 
Perfons of Dij/tin&ion, Men of Letters, (ec. in different Parts of 
Europe. .Which contain among other curious Relations, . Accounts 
of the. Palicy, and, Manners of the Turks; drawn from Sources 
that have been. inacceffible to other Travellers.. Small 8vo. 3 vols. 
6s. fewed. Becket and Dehondt. 


x: THAT Pope obferved, of Voiture’s works, may, with 


“équal “truth, be faid of thefe Letters, that «All the 
6 Writer, 
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< Writer lives in every line.” . They form, indeed, an admir- 


who wrote them. There i is no afteétation of female delicate 

there are no prettyneffes, no Ladyijms* in thefe natural, eafy, ta- 
miliar Epiftles; which ( notwithftanding Lady M might 
afterwards be inclined to give them to the sublic) have not the air 
of being wrote for the prefs, as were many of the laboured Letters 
which are fo much admired in the correfpondence of Pope and 
Swift. This may, in fome meafure be prefumed, from the in- 
correctnefs of the language, in a few inftances; for, had the 


able picture, a ftriking refemblance, of the celebrated lag 





‘Wriiter originally defigned thefe papers for the public eye, there 


is no doubt but fhe, who was fo very capable of it, would have 
retouched them, and removed fuch little flaws, as appear like 


{mall freckles on a fine face: which, notwithftanding, is a fine 
face ftill. 


Had Lady M—— been immortal, it is. probable, this collec- 
tion of her Letters had never been publifhed; for it is about 
forty years fince they were written, and not one of them, that 
we recollect, ever before appeared in print. Her Ladyfhip died 
but a few months ago, and now we have the edition which many 
of her friends ‘wifhed to fee, and’ which fome of them, we un- 
derftand, had particular reafon: to expect. 


For the fatisfation of thofe who may wifh to know by what 
mcans, or through what hands, thefe Letters were conveyed to 
the prefs, the Editor hath Safes a preface, written by a Lady, 
fo long ago as the year 1724; and hath alfo prefixed an adver- 
tifement from himfelf. In the former we. are told, that Lady 
M— had the goodnefs to lend her MSS. to fatisfy the curiofity 
of the Prefacer ; who, having got pofleffion of ‘it;began to en- 
tertain hopes of ‘* being permitted to acquaint. the public, that 
it owed this invaluable treafure to herimportunities. But alas! 
adds fhe, the moft ingenious Author has condemined it to obicu- 
rity during her life. However, if thefe Letters appear-hereafter, 
when | afi in my grave, let this-attend them,”—éc. From 
this paflage we may infer, that’ the prefent edition is ‘printed 
from the copy delivered to ‘this fair Prefacer ; and‘:that Lady 
M— had no intention of totally fupprefling: the publication ‘of 
her truly curious and entertaining Letters : ‘although fhe»might 
not care to ‘permit their appeararice while fhe ‘could berlelf, be a 
witnefs of ‘whatever reception they might meet with, from a ca- 
‘pricious and a ‘malicious world. ‘And: ¢ertainly fhe ‘had reafon 


* A certain News-paper Critic has charged this affefaton upon nes 
with this very expreflion; for which we duly reverence‘the taite obo dif- 


‘ceriment of the faid News-paper Critic. 


for 
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for the caution fhe obferved on this occafion ; for, tho’ fhe out- 
lived her great antagonift Mr. Pope, yet fhe poffibly knew, that 


‘there were people who would not fail to catch at a few peculiar 


‘paflages in fome of her papers, and to make fuch atracks on 
the Writer, as would fcarce be thought of, even by the moft 
ungenerous, after her deceafe. 


But waving all farther conjectures on this head, be it fuffici- 
ent toapprize our Readers, that we are under nodoubt as to the 
authenticity of the papers here offered to their perufal. The 


_ Editor tells us, in the advertifement fubjoined to the above-quot- 


ed preface, that ** during his refidence at Venice, he was ho- 
noured with the efteem’ and friendfhip of their ingenious and 
elegant Author, and that he prefents them to the public, for the 
two following reafons : 


¢¢ Firft, Becaufe it was the manifeft intention of the Jate 
Lady M—y W—y M e, that this feleét collection of her 
Letters fhould’ be communicated to the pablic; an intention 
declared, not only to the Editor, but to a few more chofen 
friends, to whom fhe gave copies of thefe incomparable Letters. 





‘¢ The fecond and principal reafon that has engaged the Edi- 
tor to let this collection fee the light, is, that the publication of 
thefe Letters will be an immortal monument to the memory of 
Lady M—y W——y; and will fhew, as long as the Englifh 
Janguage endures, the fprightlinefs of her wit, the folidity of 
her judgment, the extent of her knowlege, the elegance of her 
tafte, and the excellence of her rea/ character. 


“< The feleé colleétion here publifhed, was faithfully tran- 





_ fcribed from the original manyfcript of her Ladyfhip at Venice. 


*< Fhe Lettess from Ratifbon, Vienna, Drefden, Peterwa- 
radim, Belgrade, Adrianople, Conftantinople, Pera, Tunis, 
Genoa, Lyons, and Paris, are, certainly, the moft curious 
and sin part of this publication, and both in point of 
matter and form, are, to fay no more of them, fingularly wor- 


~ thy of the curiofity and attention of all men of ta/fe, and even of 


all women of fafbion. As to thofe female Readers who read for 
improvement, and think their beauty an infipid thing, if it is 


- not feafoned by intelle€tual charms, they will find in thefe Let- 
_ ters, what they feek for, and will behold in their Author, an r- 


pament and model to their fex.” 


We fhal] now proceed to the Letters themfelves. —— 


The firft fix Letters commencing with her Ladyfhip’s depar- 
turc 
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ture from England*, Auguft 3, 1716, are fucceffively dated 
from Rotterdam, the Hague, Nimeguen, Cologn, Nuremburgh, 
Ratifbon; and they contain her obfervations on what fhe found 
moft remarkable in thefe places, and particularly in the appear- 
ance and behaviour of the inhabitants. In the feven followin 
Letters, which are dated from Vienna, we have many lively an 
entertaining particulars concerning that celebrated emporium 5 
aad more elpecially of the Court. The tenth Letter will be no 
unacceptable {pecimen. 


To the Lady R 


<* T am extremely rejoiced, but not at all furprized, at the 
long, delightful letter you have had the goodnefs tofendme. I 
- know that you can think of an abfent friend, even in the midi 
of acourt, and you loveto oblige, where you can have no view 
of areturn, and I expect from you, that you fhould love me, 
and think of me, when you don’t fee me. I have compaffion 
for the mortifications, that you tell me befall our little, old 
friend, and | pity her much more fince I know, that they are 
only owing to the barbarous cuftoms of our country. Upon 
my word, if fhe were here, fhe would have no other fault, but 
that of being fomething too young far the fafhion ; and fhe has 
‘nothing todo, but to tranfplant herfelf hither about feven years 
hence, to be again a young and blooming beauty. I can aflure 
you, that wrinkles, or a {mall ftoop in the fhoulders, nay even 
- grey hairs, are no objection to the making new conquetts.. I 
know you cannot eafily figure to yourfelf, a young fellow of 
five and twenty, ogling my Lady S-ff—k with paffion, or prefl- 
ing to hand the Countefs of O——d from an opera. But fuch 
are the fights I fee every day, and I don’t perceive any body fur- 
prized at them but myfelf. A woman till five and thirty, is only 
looked upon as a raw girl, and can poffibly make no noife in 
the world till about forty. I don’t know what your Ladyfhip 
may think of this matter, but it is a confiderable comfort tome, 
to know there is upon earth fuch a paradife for old women; and 








* Thefe Letters owe their birth to Lady M——y’s accompanying 
her hufband, the Hon. Edw. Wortley Montague, Efq; in his embaffy to 
the Ottoman Porte. Mr. Montague died in the beginning of the year 
1761, pofiefled of an immenfe fortune, the greateft part of which was 
left to the Earl of Bute, who married his danghter. The ingenious 
Author of the Refleétions on the Rife and Fall of ancient Republics, 
{fee Review, vol. XX. page 4 19,) is the fon of this'Gentleman, ‘and 
of our Authorefs. © *  ~ 
The world is indebted, under Providence, to this celebrated Lady, 
for the extenfion of that great blefling to mankind, she Pradiice of Ino- 
culation for tke fmall-pox: a difecyery which the brought from Con- 
nae to England: having fcen much of its happy effects among 
the ‘| grks, 3 Ban ieee at fy om 
— Iam 
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I am content to be infignificant at prefent, in the defign of re. 
turning when I am fit to appear no where elfe. I cannot help 
Jamenting on this occafion, the pitiful cafe of too many Englith 
Ladies, long fince retired to prudery and ratafia, whom, if their 
ftars had luckily conducted hither, wou'd {till fhine in the firft 
tank of beauties. Befides, that perplexing word reputation, has 

+ quite another mtaning> here than what you give it at London, 
‘and geiting a Lover is fo far from lofing, that it is properly get- 
‘ting reputation; Ladies being much more refpected in regard to 
the rank of their Lovers, than that of their Hufbands. 


** But, what you will think very odd, the two feéts that di- 
wide our whole nation of petticoats, are utterly unknown in this | 
place. Here are neither Coquettes nor Prudes. No woman 
dares appear. coquette enough to encourage two lovers at a time. 
And 1 have not: feen any fuch prudes, as to pretend fidelity to 
their hufbands, who are certainly the beft natured fet of people 
in the world, and look upon their wives’ gallants as favourabl 
as men. do upon their deputies, that take the troublefome part 
of their bufinefs off their hands. They have not, however, the 
Jefs to.do on that account; for they are generally deputies in 
another place themfelves ; in one word, it is the eftablifhed cuf- 
“tom for every Lady to have two hufbands, one that bears the 
mame, and another that performs the duties. And the engage- 
‘ments are fo well known, that it would be a downrivht affront, 
and publicly refented, if you invited awoman of quality to din- 
ner, without, at the fame time, inviting her two attendants of 
lover and hufband, between whom. fhe fits in ftate with great | 

: gravity. ©The jub-marriages generally laft twenty years toge- 
ther; .and the Lady often commands the poor lover’s eftare, 
even to the utter ruin of his family. Thefe connections, in- 
deed,. are feldom begun ‘by any real paffion, as other matches ; 
‘fora man makes but an ill figure that 1s not in iome Commerce 
of this nature ; and a woman looks out for a lover as foon as 
the is'martied, as part of cher equipage, withouc which fae could 
-mot‘be genteel; and the firft article of ithe treacy is, eftablifhing 
the pention, which remains to the Lady, in cafe the gallant 

‘ fhou'd prove inconftant. This chargeable point of honour, I 
Jook upon, as the real: foundation of fo many wonderful in- 

‘flances of conftancy. I really know feveral women of the firft 

quality, ,whofe seahans are as well known as their annual rents, 

and yet nobody efteems them the lefs; on the contrary, their 

i. difcretion would be called in, queftion, if they fhould be fufpect- 

ed to be miftreffes for nothing. “A great part of their emulation 

-confifts in:trying whorfhaliget moft ; and having no intrigue at 

all, is:fo fara difgrace, cthat I will afflure you, a Lady who is 

very much my friend here, told me but yefterday, how. much I 

was oblized to'her, for juftifying my conduct in a gfe 

relating 
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relating to me, where it was publicly aflerted, that I could not 
poflibly have common fenfe, fince 1 had been in town ahoye a 
fortnight, and had made no fteps towards commencing an amour. 
My friend pleaded for me, that iny ftay was uncertain, and thé 
believed that was the caufe of my feeming {tupidity ; and this 
was all that fhe could find to fay ia my juftification. 





<¢ But one of the pleafanteft adventures I ever met in my life, 
was laft night, and it will give youa juit idea ty what 2 @éh+ 
cate manner the belles pafficns ave Managed in this couatry: 
was at the aflembly of the Countefs of » and the youn 
Count of , leading me down ftairs, afked me “how -lon¢ 
was to ftay at Vienna; 1 made-anfwer, that my flay depended 
on the Emperor, and it was‘rot in my power to detetmine it. 
Well, Madam, (faid he) whether your time here is to be longer 
or fhorter, I think you ought to pafs it agreedbly, and ‘to that 
end you muft engage in a “ttle affair of the heart——My heart, 
(anfwered I gravely enough) does not engate véry éafily; and 4 
have no defign‘of parting with it. I fee, Madam, (faid he fizh- 
ing) by the ill natufe’or that anfwer, I am ‘hot to hope for it, 
which is-a’gteat moftification to me that am‘ charmed with yot. 
But, however, l'am ftill devoted to your fervite; and‘fince 
am not’worthy of entertaiming you myfelf,-do methe honour of 
' Jetting me know, whom you like beft amongus, and I'll engage 
to manage the affair entirely to your fatisfa@tion. You may 
judge in what manner I fhould have received this compliment in 
my owncountry; but | was well enough acquainted with the 
way of this, to know that he really intended ‘me an obligation; 
and I thanked him with a very grave curtfey, for his zeal to 
ferve me; and only aflured him, I had no occafien to. make ule 
of it. Thus you fee, my dear, that gallantry and good breed- 
ing are as different, in different climates, as morality.and¢ feli- 
gion. Who have the righteft notions of both,, we fhall never 
know till the Day of Judgment, for-which great day.of- ealatr- 
ciffement, 1 own there is very little impatience imyour, &c. &c.” 








We were'particularly ftruck with the mention her Ladyfhjp 
hath made of a fair Nun, in the convent of St. Laurence int is 
city. ** I was furprized, fays fhe, to find here the only beautiful 
young womman I have feen at Vienna, and not only beautiful but 
genteel, witty, and agreeable, of a great family, and-who had 
been the admiration of thetown. I could not forbear fhewing my 
f{urprize at fecing a Nun like her. She made me a thouland 2 
liging compliments, ‘and defired me to come often. It ‘will be 
an infinite pleafure to me. (faid fhe, fighing). but I avoid, with 
_ the greateft care, feeing any of my former acquaintance; and 
whenever they come to our convent, I lock myfelf in my cell. 
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I obferved tears come into her eyes, which touched me extreme~ 
ly; and I began to talk to her in that {tmin of tender pity the 
infpired me with: but fhe would not own to me, that fhe ts not 
perfectly happy. I have fince endeavoured to learn the rea} 
caufe of her retirement, without being able to get any other ac- 
body was furprized at it, and no body 
have been. feveral times to fee her; but ir 

ives me too much melancholy to fee fo agreeable a young crea- 
ture buried alive. I am not furprifed that Nuns have fo often 
infpired violent paffions; the pity one naturally feels for them, 
when they feem worthy of another deftiny, making an eafy way 
for yet more tender fentiments. I never in my life had fo little 
charity for the Roman Catholic religion, as fince I fee the mi- 
fery it occafions; fo many poor unhappy women! and then the 
-grofs fuperftition of the common people, who are fome or other 
of them, day and night, offering bits of candle to the wooden 
figures, that are fet up almoft in every ftreet. The proceffions 
Ifee very often, are a pageantry as offenfive, and apparently 


count, but that eve 
guefled the reafon. 


contradictory to common fenfe, as the pagods of China. 


God 


knows whether it be the womanly fpirit of contradiction that 
works in me, but there never before, was fuch zeal againft po- 


pery in the heart of, Dear Madam, &c, &Xc.” 


Létter XIV. is dated Prague, Nov. 17, 1716; and in the | 
XVth, from Leipfig, we have the ftory of the Countefs of Co- 
zelle; who, from being a King’s Miftrefs, fell a facrifice toa 
point of honour; and this even in a country where, as Lad 
M-— obferves, points of honour are not over fcrupuloufly ob- 
‘ferved among the Ladies.—‘¢ The Countefs of Cozelle, fays 
-writter, is kept prifonerin a melan- 
choly caftle, fome leagues fromm hence, and I cannot forbear tell- 
‘inglyou what I have heard of her, becaufe it feems to me very 
extraordinary, though I forefee I fhall fwell my letter to the 
She was Miftrefs to the King of Poland 
(Eleétor of Saxony) with fo abfolute a dominion over him, 


‘our very ingenious Letter 


fize of a pacquet. 





that never any Lady had fo much power in that Court. 


They 


tell a pleafant ftory of his Majefty’s firft declaration of love, 
‘which he made in a vifit to her; bringing in one hand a bag of 
a hundred thoufand crowns, and ‘in the other a-horfe fhoe, 
“which he fnapped afunder before her face, leaving her to draw 
the confequences of fuch remarkable proofs of /rength and liber- 
~ @ity.’ Uknow not which charmed her moft; but fhe confented 
to leave“tier hufband, and to-give herfelf up to him entirely, 
being divorced publicly, in fuch a manner, as, by their laws, 
_ permits either party to marry again. God knows whether it was 
at this time, or in fome other fond fit, but it is certain the King 
had the weaknefs to make her a formal contra& of marriage ; 
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which, though it could fignify nothing during the life of the 
Queen, pleated her fo well, that fhe could not be contented, 
without teliing it to all the people fhe faw, and giving herfelf 
the airs of a Arte Men endure every thing while they are 
in love; but when’ the excefs of paffion was cooled by long pof- 
feffion, his Majefty began to reflect on the ill confequences of 


Jeaving fuch a paper in her hands, and defired to have it reftored _, 


to him. But fhe rather chofe to endure all the moft violent ef- 
feéts of his anger than to give it up:.and though fhe is one of 
the richeft and moft avaritious Ladies of her country, fhe has 
refufed the-offer of the continuation of a large penfion, and the 
fecurity of a vaft fum of el fhe has amafled, and has, at 
laft, provoked the King to confine her perfon toa caftle, where 
fhe endures all the terrors of a ftreight imprifonment, and re- 
mains ftill inflexible either to threats or promifes. Her violent 
paffions have brought her,: indeed, into fits, which, it is fup- 
pofed, will foon put an end to her life.” 


In Letter XVI. we find Lady M—y at Brunfwick;+ and the 
next Epiftle brings her to Hanover; the defcription of whigh 
city and court, is the fubje& of that, and of the XVIlIth. In the 
X1Xth, fhe arrives at Blackenburgh; where is nothing very re- 
markable, except a bilef mention of fome improvements in 
Horticulture, which, in thofe days, were thought extraordinary 
in fo northern a climate. 


The XXth Letter brings our fair Correfpondent back to Vi- 
enna. Itis dated Jan. 1, 1717. Her ftay here was about a 
month; and her farther obfervations on this place, and deicrip- 
tion of the Carnival there, which happened at this time, are 
the fubjects of this and the two following Epifties.. We muft 
not pa{s over the circumftance of her XXIIth Letter, being ad- 
drefled to Mr. Pope: which fhews, that her Ladyfhip and that 
celebrated Genius were not then on ill terms with each other. 


Letter XXIII. from Peterwaradin, recites the particulars of 
her journey thither ;—the XXIVth is alfo addrefléed to Mr. 
Pope, and is dated Belgrade, Feb. 12, 1717. It is obfervable, 
that in her Letters to that Gentleman, fhe difplays more wit 
and claffieal erudition, than in thofe written to her other Cor- 
refpondents, | 


The XXVth Letter of April 1, 1717, from Adrianople, is 
written to the Princefs of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline ; 
and the perufal of this Epiftle, fo properly addrefled to that il- 
luftrious Princefs, the patronefs and fincere friend of Freedom, 
civil and religicus, will naturally make the Englifh Reader fe- 
licit..te himfdf cn the fuperior happinefs of his country, beyond 
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dt others, the Lanp of Liperty! At the fame time that ie 
will ftrongty move his heart with generous compaffion towards, 
bis unforrunate fellow creatures, who are denied the poflefion 
of this their whalienable* birth-iight: oppreiled and wantonly, 
trampled on by thofe worft and mott cruel of all monfters, the 
arbitrary Princes of this world! The tollowing extra& from the 
Letter which gave rife to this refletion, will amply juftify what 
we have faid. 


¢ ‘We croffed the defarts of Servia, almoft quite over-grown 
with wood, though a country naturally fertile. ‘The inhabi- 
tants are ‘induftrious ; but the oppreffion of the peafants is fo 
great, they ar¢ forced to abandon their houfes, and negleét their 
tillage, all they have being a prey to the Janizaries, whenever 
they pleafe to feize upon it. We had a guard of five hundred 
of them, and I was almoft in tears every day, to fee their info- 
fences in the poor villagesthrough which we pafled.—After feven 
days travelling through thick woods, we came to Nifla, once the 
capital of Sexyia, fituated in afine plain on the river Niflava, 
in a very good air, and fo fruitful a foil, that the great plenty is 
hardly credible. I was certainly aflured, that the quantity of 
wine laft vintage was fo prodigious, that they were forced to dig 
holes in the,earth to ppt it in, not having veflels enough in the 
town to hold.it. ‘The happineis of this plenty is fcarce per- 
ceived by the oppreffed people. -.1 faw here a new occafion for 
my compaflion. ‘The wretches that had provided twenty wag- 
gons for our baggage from Belgrade hither, for a certain hire, 
being all fent ‘back without .payment: fome of |their horfes 
Jamed, and-others:killed, without any fatisfaction.made for them. 
The poor fellows came round the houfe -weeping, and tearing 
their hair and beards, in a moft pitiful manner, without getting 
any thing but drubs from the infolent foldiers. I cannot exprefs 
to your R. H. how much I was moved at this fcene. I would 
have paid them the money. out of my own pocket, with all my 
heart, but it wauid only haye been giving fo much to the Aga, 
who would have taken it from them without any remorfe.” 


The'firft volume of this pleafing colle&ion concludes with 
the XXVIth Letter, dated from the fame place, and on the 
fame day. with the foregoing, from which we have juft given an 
extract. It is addrefled to Lady ; and, among other 





Curious particulars in-it, is one not to be paralleled in the narra- 
tive of any male Traveller, viz. an-account of what Lady M— 
‘obferved in a vifit to one of the Eadies baths, or bagnios, at 
this place. ‘The bath .was built of ftone, in the -fhape of a 
edogic, with no-windows but in the reof. There were five of 
thefe domes joined together; the outmoft being lefs than the 


“*“* ‘Vid. Rouffeas, Contract focial. 
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reft, and ferving only as an hall, where the portere/s ftood at the 
door. ‘The next room is a very large one, ‘paved with marble, 
and all around it are two railed. fofasof marble, one above ano- 
ther. [here were four fountains of cold water in this room, 
falling firft into marble bafons, and then running on the floor in 
little channels made for that purpofe, which carried the ftreams 
into the next room, fomething lefs than this, with the fame 
fort of marble fofas, but fo hot with fteams of fulphur proceed- 
ing from the baths joining to it, it was impoffible to ftay there 
with one’s cloaths on.. The two other domes were the hot 
baths, one of which had cocks of cold water turning into it, to 
temper it to what degree-of warmth the bathers pleafed to 
have.” 
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. The place was full of women, who received our Au- 
thorefs in a manner the moft agreeable to Lady M—’s frank 
and lively humour. ‘* I was, fays fhe, in my travelling habit, 
which is a riding drefs, and certainly appeared very extraordi- 
nary to them: yet there was not one of them that fhewed the 
leaft furprize or impertinent curiofity, but received me with all 
the obliging civility pofible. I know no European Court where 
the Ladies would have behaved themfelves in fo polite a manner 
to fuch aftranger. I believe,.upon the whole, there were two 
hundred women; and yet none of thofe difdainful fmiles, and 
fatirical whifpers, that never fail in our atlemblies, when any 
body appears that is not drefled exactly in the fafhion. They 
repeated over and over to me: * Uzerie, pex; UZELLE ;’ 
which is nothing but * Charming, very charming.’ 


“© The firft fofas were covered with cufhions and rich car- 
pets, on which fat the Ladies; and on the fecond, their flaves 
behind them; but without any diftinCtion of rank by their drefs, 
all being in the ftate of nature, that is, in plain Englifb, ftark 
naked, without any beauty or defect concealed. Yet there was 
not the leaft wanton fmile, or immodeft gefture amoneft them. 
They. walked and moved with the fame majeftic grace which 
Milton defcribes our general Mother with. Theré were many: 
among{t them as exactly proportioned as ever any goddefs was 
drawn by the pencil of a Guido or Titian,—and mof of their 
fkins fhiningly. white, only adorned by their beautiful hair, di- 
vided into many trefles, fianging on their fhoulders, braided ei- 
ther with pearl or ribbon, perfectly reprefenting the figures of 
the Graces. : 


. & Twas here convinced of the truth of a refleGion I have 
often made, that if it were the fafbion to go naked, the face would 
be hardly chferved: 1 perceived that the Ladies of the moft deli- 
cate fkins and fineft fhapes, had the greatcft fhare of my admira- 
Rev. May, 1763. Dd tion, 
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tion, though their faces were fometimes lefs beautiful thamrthofe 
of their companions. To tell you the truth, 1 had wickednefs. 
enough to wifhfecret!y, that Mr. Gervais could have been there 
invifible. Ifancy it would have very mych improved his art, to 
fee fo many fine women naked, in different poftures, fome in, 
converfation, fome working, others drinking coffee or fherbet, 
and many negligently lying on their cufhions, while their flayes. 
(generally pretty girls of feventeen or eighteen) were employed 
in braiding their hair in feveral pretty fancies. In fhort, itis the 
wonen’s coffee-houfe, where all the news of the town is told,’ 
fcandal invented, &c. 


“« They generally take this diverfion once a week, and ftay 
there at leaft four or five hours, without getting cold by imme- 
diate coming out of the hot-bath inta the cool room, which was 
very furprizing to me. The lady that feemed the moft confider-, 
able amongft them, entreated me to fit by her, and would fain. 
have undrefled me for the bath. I excufed myfelf with fome 
difficulty. They being, however, all fo earneft in perfuading 
me, I was at laft forced to open my fhirt, and fhew them m 
ftays; which fatisfied them very well; for I faw they believed. 
I was locked up in that machine, and that it was not in my own 
power to open it; which contrivance they attributed to my 
bufband. I was charmed with thei civility and beauty, and 
fhould have been very glad to pafs more time with them; but 
Mr. W- refolving to purfue his journey next morning 
éarly, I was in hafte to fee the ruins of Juftinian’s churchy 
which did not afford me fo agreeable a profpect as | had left, 
being little more than a heap of ftones.” 








As this Letter is the laft in the firft volume, we fhall here 
clofe the prefent article: referving the fecond and third volumes: 
for our next month’s entertainment. q 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For M A Y, = 1763. 


Retictous and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. r. Objfervations on fome fatal Miftakes in a Book entitled,. 
The Doétrine of Grace, &c. Ina Letter to a Friend. By 
George Whitefield, A. M. late of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, and Chaplain to the Countefs of Huntingdon. 12mo. 
3d. Dilly, &c. 


R. Whitefield here endeavours to ward of the fevere blows aimed 


of. 








at the Methodills, by the Bifhop of Gloucefter, in his Doétrine 
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of Grace, &e. According to his Lordthip, [and according to many 
others too} the Methodifts are a fect of fanatics, pretending to divine 
jilumination, and the charatter of Saints. But the peculiar and poig- 
nant manner in which the Bifhop {peaks of Methodifm, is worth efpecial 
notice: Mr. Law, fays he, begat it, Count Zinzendorf rocked the 
cradle, and the Devil himfelf was man-midwife to their New Birth. 
This drollery is very offenfive to Mr. Whitefield ; and no wonder: no- 
thing more contemptuous cou!d be faid of the 2ew Mifionaries—the mo- 
dern Apofles. In revenge, he intrenches himfelf behind the Articles, 
Homilies, and public Office: of the Church; from whence he fires away 
upon his Lordfhip’s batteries, in order to invalidate the whole tenor, and 
overturn the very foundation of his. performance. He feems, indeed, 
to have made two or three pretty fuccefsful fallies, in which he turns the 
artillery of his antagoniit upon the Bifhop himfelf. ‘ Truth,’ fays the 
learned Prelate in his preface, ‘is never more grofsly abufed, nor its 
advocates more difhonovred, than when they employ the foo!tth arts of 
fophiftry, buffoonry, and {currility in its defence.’ This paflage has 
Mr. Whitefield chofen for his motto; and, page 20, of the Obferva- 
tions, he repeats it, with thisexclamatory addition: ‘* By thy own pen 
fhalt thou be tried, thou haplefs miftaken advocate of the Chriftian 
caufe!’’ The fame words, however, would, we apprehend, be as juft- 
ly applicable to Mr. Whitefield himfelf, if retorted upon him by his dig- 
nifiedantagonift: for Mr. Whitefield has faid many things in his numer- 
ous writings, which he is now ‘confefledly afhamed of.—But literary 
Cudgel-players feem to take a peculiar pleafuse in breaking a man’s 
head with his own ftaff. 

There is one remarkable paffage at the clofe of this little tra&t, with 
which we fhall conclude the prefent article: recommending it to the {e- 
rious coniideration of our clerical Readers. 


“ Twou!'d obferve,—fays Mr. Whitefield, that the unguarded unwary 
method made ufe of by his Lordfhip to top, will rather jerve to increafe 
and efiablifh what he is pleafed to term a fect of fanatics. The more 
judicious Bishop Buract, as I heard an acute advocate once obferve, in 
the General Afflembly of the church of Scotland, prefcribed a much 
better (and, indeed, the only eff. Gual and truly apoitolic) way to flop 
the progrefs of puritan Minifters, when complained againit to his Lord- 
fhip, by fome of his Clergy, for breaking into, and preaching: fn their 
parochial charges? Out-lice, out-labour, out-preach them, {aid his Lord- 
fhip.” , 


Art. 2. Obfervations on the divine Miffion and Adminiftration of 
Mof:s. By ‘Thomas Knowles, M. A. Reétor of Ickworth 
in Suffolk. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodfleys ° | 


There are fome very fenfible things in this pamphlet; but we won- 
der that any body fhould be at the pains to enter into a laboured defence 
of this ancient Legiflator, fince it has been done already with fo much 
greater eficacy another way. The Statute of Blafphemy contains a 
method of reafoning not eafily to be refuted, and rendérs all other kinds 
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et reafoning unneceil.ry ——Prebatum ef. a 
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Art. 3. The Principles of Religion made eafy to young Perfons, in 
afhort and familiar Catechifm. By Samucl Lord Bithop of 
St. Davids. 12mo0. 6d. Faden. 


A Catcchifm of forty-eight pages, we think, rather too long to be 
called a fort Catechilm: had his Lordfhip’s performance bec a compri- 
fed in as many lines it might not have proved lefs uieful than thofe te- 
dious productions of this «ind, with which young minds may be move 
fatigued and difzufted, thau delighted or improved. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 4. Confiderations on the prefent dangerous Crifis. 8vo. 
1s. Becket. 


The welcome reception which thefe candid and judicious Reflections 
have met with from the public, is a frefh proof of the juftnefs of its 
difternment, with regard to literary productions ; and, indeed, we have 
rately known an initance of its failing to diltingutfh between fuch ma- 
iterly performances as the pre‘ent pamphlet, and the ordinary produce 
of the prefs. 

This very fenfible and fpirited Writer, who, like a cool, difinterefted 
fpetator, ttands by, and fees the political game played by both parties, 
has truly marked the blunders and foul play on either fice: and, from 
the fhilfal obiervations he has made, we may planly perceive, that it 
is, indeed, high time the game were up. 

As we would not anticipate the pleafure which the moderate and im- 
partial Reader will find in the perufal of this ingenious little tract, we 
fhall very >riefly recommend it to their notice, by only obferving, that 
the Author has given, on the one hand, a fhort fketch of the errors of 
Lord Bute’s adininiltration* ; and, on the other, a lively view of the 
unfair and felfihh proceedings of his Lord‘hip’s opponents. He has re- 
buked thofe who were partially attached to the firft, and fhewn the 
; folly of thofe who have been duped by the laft. In a word, he has in- 
conteftibly evinced the abfurdity and evil tendency of our entering into 
any contefts or competition for the fake of mez, while mecfures alone 
ought to be the only objects of our attention. 


* As to the peace, this able Writer is a ftrenuons Advocate for it. 
He has likewife feverat remarks in favour of the late unpopular Cyder- 
A@, which, in many refpects, (however unfeafonable, and difagreeable 
to the public) hath been mifunderftood by fome, and mifreprefented by 
others. — : 


Art. 5. 4 Letter from a Member of Parliament in London ta bis 
Friend in Edinburgh, relative to the prefent critical State of Af- 
fairs, and the dangercus Antipathy that feems daily to increafe be- 
tween the People of England and Scotland. 8vo. 1s. Hinx- 


man. 


If this increafing antipathy is fo dangerous, why does this Writer ftrain 
his little talents to make the breach wider? Why does he infule the 


Englifh with all the grofs f{Currility of a du!l and ma!'enant pen? ye. 
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does he ftigmatize them as “‘ pimps, parafites,,thieves, infidels, blaf- 
phemers, fodom: tes, and falfe fwearers?” Lattiy, why docs he fo con- 
fijiently quote Lord Lyttleton, who fays, that the Scotch and nglith, 
* are congenial, and filled with the fame noble virtues, the fame i: Mm pae 
* tience of fervitude, the fame magnanimity, courage, and prudence, 


‘ the fame genius for policy, tciences, arts? a 


Art. 6. Confiderations on the prefent Peace, as far as it is relative 
to the Colonies, and the AfricanTrade. 8vo. 1s. Briftow. 


The defign of this pamphlet is privcipally to fhew, that the ends 
aimed at in the diffolution of the Royal Afiican Company, are by no 
means anfwered by the prefent method of carrying on the trade to thote 

arts where our forts are fituated. The chief caute of this failure is re- 
refented to be the mifconduSt of the Officers of the taid forts, who a@ 
under the African Commitee, and monoyolize the negroe-trade, by 
their fuperior advantages over other tra ders; thereby kee ping up the 
flaves ata very high price, to the great detriment of our colonies in 


America. K. n-] é 


Art. 7. The Bleffings of Peace, and a Scotch Excife: Or, the 
cae Refignation. A. Farce, in two Adis. 8vo. 15. 
Abraham. 


Altho’ this is a low and contemptible piece of Grub-ftreet, yet we are 
not forry to fee fo general a diflike to the late extenfion of the Excife: 
a mode of taxation altogether inconfiltent with the nature of Freedom, 
and which muft be for ever odious to a people who are duly impreiled 
With the glorious idea cf Liberty. We wonder that, in this age of 
general improvement, fome method hath not been di'covered for eading 
this great and free nation of fo hateful a burthen, fo vile a badge of fo- 
reign flavery; and for fupplying the demands of government in fome , 
way more agreeable to the fubdject ! : 





Art. 8. The Character of a difkanded Courtier. 8vo. 6d. 


Burnet. 


Ve thought the mob of Writers which afembled to abufe Mr. Pit, 
on ii quitting the Miniftry, had been difperied long ago; but here is 
one folitary ftrageler lett behind, hallooing about the tireets by me og 
altho’ nobody jays the lealt regard to his bawling, or even thinks 
worth while to bid the parith- -beadle take him 10 the round- houfe. 


POETICAL. 
Art. g. Sincerity, a Poem, 4to, 18. 6d. Flexney. 


This performa:ce, written by Mr. W. Sharp, junr. of the ifle of 
Wight, is not without fome traits of poetry 3 bu: it is written in a bad 
tale. +iemfauk—icnet—drrettes ; the Author dues not want powers, ah 
but his powers are ill employed. It is written with harmony, but wtth- 
Oute afe ; with fpirit, but without order ; with variety, but. withous 
connection. We mult, nevestheleis, applaud the fpirit and tendency 
Dd 3 
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of the work ; as nothirfg can be more commendable than the bener ‘O- 
lent difpofition, and zeal for liberty, manifefted by this young Writer, 


Art, 1d. Genius and Valour, a Scotch Paftoral. 4to. IS 6d. 
Becket. 


Tt is with peculiar pleafure we behold an Englifiman ftand forth in 
defence of a fifter kingdom, fo rudely attacked by another of our Coun- 
trymen, in the Prophe y of Famne; to which the prefent performance 
isa proper contraft. And if the Author doth not exceed Mr. Churchill 
in the fire and force of his numbers, he is at Icatt equal to him in the 
eafy and harmonious flow of his verfification. ‘The piece before us is, 

in our opinion, one of the mo% truly poetical preductions which hath 
appeared for fome time pait. The melodious Bard fets out in ftrains 
that are as {weetly mufical as any we have met with in Britith paitoral: 


Where Tweed’s fair plains in liberal beauty lie, 
And Flora laughs beneath a lucid fky ; 

Long winding vales where cryflal waters lave 

Where bl the birds warble, and where green woods wave, 
A bright- hair’ d fhepherd, in young beauty’s bloom, 
Tun’d his {weet pipe behind the yellow broom. 


“ 


Our poetical Readers wiil be particularly pleafed with one paffage in 
that part of his paitoral where the Bard fings the praifes of thofe natives 
of North Britain, who have been diftinguifhed for their genius and li- 
terary productions: we mean the reprefentation of the Four Seafons 
appearing to Thomfon, and claiming the palm, like the fabled com- 
petition of the rival Goddeffes before the roy al Shepherd on mount Ida. 
Firft, Spring addreffes the ‘ liberal boy ;’ 


Her naked charms, like Venus, to difclofe, 
SprinG from her bofom threw the fhadowing rofe ; 
Bar’d the pure fnow that feeds the lover's fire, 

The breatt that thrills with exquifite defire ; 
Affum’d the tender fmile, the melting eye, 

The breath favonianx, and the yielding figh. ~ 
One beauteous hand a wilding’s blofiom grac’d, 
And one enfolded half her zonclefs waitt. 


Majeftic © SUMMER, in gay pride adorn’d, 
Her rival fifter’s fimple beauty fcorn’d. 
With purple wreaths her lofty brows were bourd, 
With glowing flowers her rifing bofom crown’d. 
In her: gay zone, by artful Fancy fram‘d, 
The bright rofe blufh’d, the ful! carnation fam’d. 
Her cheeks the glow of f{plendid clouds difplay, 
And her eyes flaih infufferable day. 


With milder air the gentle Autumn came, 
But feem’d to languifh at her fifter’s flame. 
Yet, confcious of her boundlefs wealth, fhe bore 
On high the emblems of her golden ftore. 

















PotTICAL 


Yet could fhe boat the plenty-pouring hand, 
The liberal fmile, benevolent and bland, 

Nor might fhe fear in beauty to excel, 

From whoft fair head fach golden trefies fell ; 
Nor might fhe envy Summer’s flowery zone, 
in whofe {weet eye the flar of evening fhone. 


Did Winter hope the envied palm to gain? 
Yes Winter hop'd. What woman is not vain? 


“ Behold,” the cried, with voice that fhook the ground, 


(The Bard, the Sifters tremb!ed at the found) 

** Ye weak admirers of a grape, or rofe, 

Behcld my wild magnificence of fnows ! 

“© See my keen froft her glaffy bofem bare! 

“« Mock the faint fun, and bind the fluid air! 

“* Nature to you may lend a painted hour, 

<* With you may fport, when | fufpend my power. 
«* But you and Nature, who that power obey, 

** Shall own my beauty, or fhall ‘dread my f{way.” 


€é 


She fpoke: the Bard, whpfe gentle heart ne’er gave 
Onc pain or trouble that he knew to fave, 
No favour’d nymph extols with partial lays, 
But gives to each her picture for her praite. 


O’er the dear urn, where glorious Wallace fleeps, 
True Valour bleeds, and patriot Virtue weeps. 

Son of the lyre, what high ennobling ftrain, 
What meed from thee fhall generous Wallace gain? 
Who greatly feorning an Ufurper’s pride, 

Par’d his brave breatt for Liberty and died. 


Art. 11, The suardian Angel. ‘gto. 28. 


Thy Guardian Angel’s in this form enfhrin'd, 
Intent on purpofes divinely kind : 

Heaven heard thy prayers, and in proportion will, 
As you're obedient, what you with fulfil ; 

Prefer thy wifhes to the throne with fpeed, 

Nor wil] the Queen difdain to interceed, 


Dd 4 


Henderfon. 
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In celebrating the military virtue of the Scots, he thus mervoufly and 
feelingly mentions the gallant Wallace : 


Notwithftanding the warm approbation we have dincerely beftowed on 
this liule elegant poem, we muit own, we think the ingenious Author 
has not fhewn equal judgment, in addreffing it (fo unfeafonably too) 
to the Ear! of Bute: but, perhaps, it was the more generous in our 
Poet, and muft be regarded as a proof of his difintereftednets, that he has 
chofen to pay his devoirs, not to the rifing but to the /etting fur. 


The following is the fubftance of a dialogue that pafled between the 
Author of this poem and his Guardian Augel : 


G. Anc, Fear not, O youth !——— 
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Port. I cannot, ‘dare not this prefumption ufe. 
G. Anc. Then your lucky hour you'll lofe. 


When their commands {fuperior Beings lay, 
They’re held as facred, and you muft obey. 


Port. But ah! how dare I afk, that am unknown, 
And can for public good no aétions own ? 


G. Ane. The King, lke Heaven, expands 
His grace, where not alone defert demands. 





A fhrewd Angel this! But he wanders from the fubje&, and enters into 
along detail of the Queen’s voyage and nuptials, telling the Poet how 





With tottering feet 
She trod the yacht, her deareit Lord to meet. 


And how Gallia came to oppofe her paffage, 
In a gilt chariot which dragoons furround. 


As to the King, our Author promifes, that if he is a good man, and 
behaves himfelf as he ought to do, he fhall occupy that throne in heaven 
which was formerly in the poffeffion of the Devil. Query, Whether 
this Writer is qualified to fhine moit as a Courtier or as a Poet? ‘. 

® 





Art. 12. Ode on the Return of Peace. Alfo the Speech of Europa. 
4to. 6d. Becket. 


A phenomenon which we cannot account for, The Author is no 
Poet, and of this truth he feems, by his preface, to be confcious ; what 
then, in the name of common fenfe, could induce him to write verfes, 
and what is more, to print them? Does he think that any thing is good 
enough for the public, or that their ftomachs are fo fharp fet for poetry, 
that whatever has the leaft form or appearance of it, willgo down? If 
he has fallen into any fuch mittake, his Bookfeller, no doubt, will foon 
cure him of it. 


Art. 13. Ode in imitation of Horace, Odel. ad Macenatem. Ad- 
dreffed to his Grace ‘fohn Duke of Montague, the moft beneficent 
of Mankind. ‘fan. 30, 1748. To which is fuljoined, the ori- 
ginal Ode of Horace, illuftrated by a new Interpretation. By Sir 
William Browne, M.D. 4to. 1s. 6d. Owen, 


It is unfortunate for this Author, for the public, and for ourfelves, 
that our venerable friend Martinus Scriblerus is now upon his travels 
through foreign countries. He alone could have been equal to the tafk 
of reviewing the work of this punctilious Bard, this poetico-critico-hee 
raldico-iculptorico Sir William Browne! Such a formal piece of com- 
pofition we do not remember to have feen fince the commencement of 
our Review. Such affectation of fingularity, fuch literary Quixotifm, 
fo much grave trifling, and pompous infignificance, in the narrow com- 
pafs of a pamphlet, have we never yet met with. Wherever fophiltry 
could prevaricate, or fingularity could innovate, the fenfe of Horace has 
been perverted, and the text has been altered. Where the — 

an 
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and the interpretation were obvious to every intelligent fchool-boy, they 
have been laborioufly obicured by forced divifions, by idle conjectures, 
and impertinentallufions, All this, however, might be endured, as only 
one fhort Ode of Horace has been thus broken upon the wheel of cri- 
ticifm, did not the Critic threaten us with farther comments gufdem 
non:inis et coloris. Now may ali the powers of fenfe and tafte forbid it! 
Gods of ancient wit and elegant fimplicity, defend your Horace from 
the cicatrizing hand of this medical Criuc ! 

The following ftanza is taken from his Ode in imitation of the frit 
Ode of Horace: 


Some march in Mars’s fanguine train, 
» While mothers curfe th’ imbattled plaxe, 
And trumpet’s deadly tone : 
Some join the lath early crew, 
And thro’ the co'd their game perfue, 
While wives fuch {ports bemoan. 


Plane, not plain for the univerfe; that would be contrary to al] the rules 
of etymology, for the word is derived from planus. But then why not 
trane inftead of train? did you not know that this word is derived 
from trano ? Ah! oculatiffime medice! Tu, bone, nutatti femel. 

In the Knight's interpretation, or literal tranflation, ‘are thefe verfes: 


My pleafure is the fhady grove, 
Where nymphs and fatyrs freely rove: 
Where, while the Mufes aid I find, 

J turn my back upon mankind. 


Indeed! could the elegant, the polite Roman pay mankind fuch a fcur- 

vy compliment? Ah! Sapientium ofave! annon obfervafti fcabiem 

Lingua ? ‘ Le 
MEDICAL, r 


Art.14. The Principkes and Conflituence of Antimony. By William 
Redmond, M.D. 8vo. ss. Curtis. 


When a Doétor, or a do&toring Bookfeller, has a mind to get money 
fafter than the ordinary courfe of practice or trade will permit, he difco- 
versa Noftrum, he prints advertifements, he recites a number of cafes, 
he gets as many cures attefted, he procures a patent, and he publifhes 
a pamphlet. ‘This being the regular courfe, thofe who duly go through 
it, are, therefore, regu/ar Phyficians. We have only to add, that Dr. 
Redmond has graduated himfelf through all or molt of thefe requifites, 
that his all-powerful medicine is called the Antimonial Pill ; and that it 
cures the gout, rheumatifm, cancers, all manner of nervous diforders, 
{curvy, low-fpirits, and palfy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 15. The Hiftory and Antiquities of the County of Effex. Com- 
piled from the beft and maft ancient Hiftorians; from Domefday 
Book, Ingquifitions poft mortem, and other the moft valuable Records 

and 
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and MSS. &c. particularly from the Collections of the late Rev. 
Mr. Holman, and Mr, Samuel Dale; including thofe of Mr. 
Richard Symonds, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Nicholas Fekyl, the 
Rev. Mr. Fohn Oufley, Mr. Humphry Wanley, wha furnifbed 
Materials out of the Harleian Library, and the great Improve- 
ments of the late mofl accurate Mr. ‘fohn Booth. The whole di- 
gefted, improved, perfected, and brought down to the prefent Time. 
by Philip Morant, M. A. Reétor of St. Mary’s, Colchefter, 
&c. and Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. ITlluftrated 


with Copper-plates. Folio, 10s. 6d. fewed. Whifton, 
Davies, &c. 


The preface to this work informs us, that materis]s for a hiftory of 
the county of Effex have been collecting for above a century paft, by 
the gentlemen whofe names are mentioned in the title; that thefe ma- 
terials were put into the hands of the author ; and that the prefent pa- 
blication is but a part of the work ; which is intended to be contained 
gn qne volume in folio. 

This firft part of the work comprizes the hundreds of Chelmsford 
and Witham; and feems to be accurately compiled, though not very 
elegantly printed. : 


Art. 16. A View of the Gold Czin and Coinage of Englard, from 
Henry UI. ta the prefent Time. With Copper-plates. Folio. 
gs. in boards. Snelling. 


As we cannot trace the gold coinage of this kingdom farther back 
than the reign of Henry IIJ. it is probable that the golden penny * of 
that prince was the firft Englifh money made of that precious metal. 
Here, therefore, as he could go no higher, our author’s view com- 
mences ; and is continued’ down to the guinea and quarter-guinea of 
George III, The feveral coins in the whole feries are accurately con- 
fidered and defcribed, with refpect to type, legend, forts, rarity, weight, 
finenefs, value, and proportion. ‘he engravings feem to be very exact: 
but this is a circumftance which will beft appear from an aétual com- 
parifon of the prints with the original pieces. This author’s biftory 
of our filver coinage was mentioned in the Review for March 1762, 


p- 237- 





* Value twenty pence. 


Art. 17. A Plan for improving the Trade at Senegal, Addreffed ta 


the Lords Commiffioners for Trade and Plantations. 8vo. 64, 
Dodfley. | 


It is well known, fays the fenfible Author of this little pamphlet, to 
people who have travelled, and been attentive to the ways of men in 
different countries and ftations of life, that a free labouring man, ina 
free country, where tie fruits of his labour are entirely at his own dilf- 
pofal, works harder than any flave in any part of the world. A Porter 
in London, for inftance, does more work in one day, than any four 
flaves in the Weft-Indies in the fame fpace of time. Nor is this owing 
ta 
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to the difference of climate; the conftitution of a Negroe being fuited 
to a hot country, and/well agreeing with labour. Again, not afew 

eople, he fays, imagine that the Blacks are naturally lazy and wicked, 
aaa the reft of mankind; which is not fact. But, continues he, 
they may with good reafon affirm, that flaves of all forts are very lazy, 
and extremely addicted to thofe kinds of wickednefs which offend and 
difturb fociety. : 

For thefe reafons, he thinks it certain, that if the Negroe-flaves:in 
the Weft-Indies were fet at liberty, and obliged to work for their fub- 
fiftence, they could be hired to piant and prepare fugars, &c. fo as to 
raife them cheaper than by the prefent method of purchafing and main- 
taining them for that purpofe. In the prefent flate of things, indeed, 
he admits, that it would be almoft impoffible to ftop the flave-trade, or 
alter the conilitution of the fugar-iflands ; but imagines he could pro- 
pofe a plan for fettling a new colony in Florida, the neutra! iflands, and 
in Senegal, on a much better footing. ‘The latter place only is the ob- 
ject of the prefent fcheme; which, tho’ only the outlines of it are here 
fketched, is evidently the defign of an able hand: but asit is much to 
be doubted, whether the Government will either adopt it, or enable 
private perfons to do it, we fhall pafs it over. 

We cannot difmifs this pamphlet, however, without taking particular 
notice of a paflage or two, which may poflibly be of fervice in the elta- 
blifhment of future colonies, and which the Writer defires may be re- 
garded with attention. ‘* In fettling a colony, or forming.a good go- 
vernment, fays this Projector, great care ought to be had not to frame 
any laws againft any thing merely irreligious, nor againft immorality, 
except that fort which immediately affetts fociety. 1 fay, immediately, 
for if we go to draw inferences from what may be the confequence of 
allowing, or winking, at a bad example, we fhall be in the highway 
towards eftablifhing the Inquifision: for, however, we may condemn 
the proceedings of that tribunal, yet, if we in the leaft endeavour to 
punifh a man for any crime except violence or fraud, we are certainly 
impelled by the very fame principles with thofe of the Holy Office. 
That thofe laws againft irreligion and immorality, are the bane of {o- 
Ciety, and tend towards the deftruction of a commercial country, or, 
indeed, any country, is plain, if we compare the countries where thefe 
laws fubfift and are put in force, with the places. where they are not, 
Not to bring fuch glaring inftances, as to compare Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, and Barbary, the fineft countries naturaliy in the world, with 
England and Holland, I fhall confine myfelf to North-America, and 
compare the province of New-England, our oldeft fettlement there, 
with that of our lately fettled one, Pennfilvania; and let any one give ~ 
me any other tolerably probable reafon, for the one excelling the other 
fo much in commerce, the improvement of lands, &c. but that Penn- 
filvania owns no laws merely religious, nor punifhes any man fora 
crime that does not immediately affect !fociety. Let it be confidered 
alfo, ‘that, wherever religious laws fubfiit, and are put in force, there 
we fhall find more violence committed, with other crimes that dire€lly 
affect fociety, than in countries where fuch laws have no being.” 

Now, tho’ we do not think this Writer’s faéts fufficiently fupport his 
arguments, he is undoubtedly, in a great meafure, politically right. 
Univerfal toleration, in fpeculative and indifferent matters, is at — 
vane c 
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the proof and the means of a flourifhing government ; but it is not fo 
ealy, perhaps, as this Writer imagines, to diiinguifh between offences 
that only mediately, and thofe which immediately, affect fociety. 





K-n-k 


Art. 18. The Adventures of Mark the Rambler. Written by 
HimseLF. 12mo. 3s. Williams. 


Mark the Rambler was a poor, filly, drunken barber ; who being 
confined for debt in the Fleet Prifon, and having no better employ- 
ment, aimufed himfelf with writing the infignificant hiftory of his own 
infignificant life: in which we are told, that, when a ’prentice, he ran 
away from his mafter ; was charitably received into Winchetter college ; 
became afterWards a ftrolling player ; returned to his trade; had a wife 
and children; grew idle and fottifh, rambling about from ale-houfe to 
ale-houfe, till he reduced his family to beggary, and himfelf to a jail. 
‘Thefe are the great circumftances of this wretched /ife: the reft being only 
a continued detail of how many eggs and rafhers he eat, and how many 
quarts of ale he drank, at the feveral tippling houfes which he fre- 
quented. Never have we beheld authorifm fo debafed before! ne- 
ver fubjeét was more unworthy of the prefs! never did the prefs pro- 
duce a more contemptible work ! | 





Art. 19. A Letter from the Hon. Thomas Hervey to the late 
King. To which 1s prefixed, one to the Duke of Newcafile, re- 
commending the Contents of it to his Grace’s furtherance and fa- 
veur. 8vo, 1s. Woodfall. 


Attho’ the fubje&t of this Letter be of a private nature, we do not 
think it altogether of fo little concern to the public, as the Writer inzi- 
mates. The public, indeed, cannot interfere to redrefs the Author’s 
grievances, or make up for his difappointments. They may fee], how- 
ever, a juft refentment for his injuries; and be properly affected with 
the picture of a great mind, reduced by family infults, the negligence 
of a Phyfician, and the neglect of a Minifter of State, to the loweit 
ftate of dereliction and defpondency. 

ern K-n-k 


Art. 20. An Examination of the Oratorios which have been performed 


this Seafon at Covent-Garden Theatre. 8vo. 1s. Kearily. 


Tafte, judgment, and fome humour, are to be found in the remarks 
and obfervations coniained in this performance ; it would yet have been 
pradent at leaft in he Author, if, after feverely cenfuring fome of the 
moft admired Oratorios ever performed, he had not confined his enco- 
miums folely to the Cure of Saul; which, whatever merit may be al- 
Jowed it, both as a poetical and mufical compofition, hath not received 
the public fanction fo fully, as to fcreen our Examiner from the fufpicion 


of partiality. , es 
Art. 21. 4 Charge delivered to the Grand Fury, at the General 
Quarter Seffions of the Peace, held at Guildhall, Weftminfler ; 
on Wednefday April 6, 1763. By Sir John Fielding, Knt. 
Chairman 
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Chairman of the faid Seffion. Publifhed at.the unanimous 
Requeft of the Magiftrates then prefent, and the Grand Jury. 
ato. 1s. Marth. 


This charge having been publifhed at the unanimous requelt of thofe 
who heard it, will doubtlefs be imagined to contain fomething cuiivus, 
either as to its matter or manner: and, indeed, we may fafely fay, it 
contains much of both. We need not wonder, therefore, that the fo- 
lite opinion the auditors entertained of it, fhould occafion the worhhipful 
Ora:or to feel their confent co-operating with his own inclinations, to 
dedicate the firft-fruits of Weftminfter Guildhall to its great Patron, the 
Earl of Northumberland. This: is accordingly done, “and witha pe- 
culiar good grace, by his Lordthip’s refpect fui friend the Chairman. 

With regard to the Charge itfelf, it begins with reprefenting to the 
Jury the smmerfe confequence of the truit repofed in them; and then 
proceeds to a {pecification of the offences: that may come under their 
confideration. And here it is that the worthipfal Orator makes an equal 
difplay of his talents, as a Politician, a Phyfician,-a Lawyer, and a 
Divine. 

To hear him expatiate on his firft head, namely, againft infidelity, 
prophanenefs, and fabbath-breaking, one is apt to regret, that fo fhin- 
ing an Ornament on the bench of Juftices, fhould not be removed toa 
higher feat on the bench of Bifhops. Again, when he {peaks of the 
offences committed againft the facred perfon of Majefty, his crown and 
dignity, who is there that might not have miftaken his fage' and elo- 
quent remonftrances, for thofe of a:Lord: Chief Juftice or High Chan- 
cellor. ** ‘Turn your thoughts, for a moment, fays he, towards our 
excellent conftitution; obfzrve well its dignitv, examine how nobly it 
is calculated for the fupport of Liberty; mark how, by its exquifite 
frame, our privileges are preferved, our properties fecured, and our 
happinefs eftablifhed; and who will not rejoice that he is an Englith 
man !” 

As to offences againft each other, our accomplifhed Magiftrate ‘* ve- 
rily believes, that the fevere blows that intoxicating liquor Gin, ‘has, 
within thefe few years, received from the Legiflature, has,” in thore, 
prevented peopie from giving each other fuch Severe blows, as hereto- 
fore; in other words, hath prevented murders: nay, he is apt to 
think, that houfebreakers, highwaymen, and other violaters of the 
public peace, are not fo cruel as they were formerly, for the fame Yea- 
ion: for, as he very learnedly obferves, ‘* Gin is ‘a fpecies of liquid 
fire, that inflames the conilitution, enrages the mind, does not cheer the 
heart, but makes men ripe for mifchief.” 

On Libellers he is alfo very fevere, ‘*-as monfters in human fhape, 
that beggar ail defeription.” 

As to Bawdy-houfes, he obferves, *‘ they are the recepticles of thofe 
who have ftill {ome fenfe of fhame left, but not enough to preferve their 
innocence, Thefe houfes (continues our Orator) are all {ufficiently in- 
jurious, and do great mifchief. But thofe | woud particularly point 
out to your attention, are theopen, avowed, dow and comimon bawdy- 
houfes, where wice is rendered CHEAP.” 


But it is impoffible for us to cull all the chcice flowers of ie tarie oF 
3 + 
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take notice of every falutary injunction, contained in this notable Charge 3 
to the whole of which, we therefore, refer the curious Reader. 
K-n-k . 


Art. 22. The Britifb Mariner’s Guide. Containing compleat and 
ealy Inftruftions for the Difcovery of the Longitude at Sea and 
Land, within a Degree, by Obfervations of the Diftance of the 
Mom from the Sun and Stars, taken with Hadley’s Quadrant. 
To which are added, an Appendix, containing a Variety of inter- 
efting Rules and Direétions, tending to the Improvement of prac- 
tical Navigation in general; and a Set of correé aflronomical 
Tables: By Nevil Mafkelyne, A. M. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and. Fellow of the Royal Society. 4to. 
5s. fewed. Nourfe. 





The importance of finding the Longitude at fea, is fo great to a ma- 
ritime and commercial nation, that every rational attempt to afcertain 
it to any tolerable degree of accuracy, undoubtedly deferves encourage- 
ment. Inthe method here propofed, four obfervations are requifke to 
determine it. The firit, is an altitude of the fun, or fome bright ftar, 
for regulating a watch, by which the other.obfervations are to be made. 
The fecond, is the diftance of the moon’s'enlightened limb from the 
fun or tar. ‘The third and fourth obfervations are, the altitudes of the - 
moon and the fun, or the ftar, from which the moon’s diftance is ob- 
ferved.; to be taken by two Obfervers affifting the perfon who takes the 
diftanbe of the moon from the fun,’ or ftar, at the very inftant, or, at 
the utmolt, within a minute of the time he gives notice that he has 
compleated his obfervation. At the fame initant, or, at the utmoft, 
within a quarter of a minute, and before the Obfervers attempt to read 
off the degrees and minutes from their quadrants, fomebody muft note 
the hour, minute, and quarter part of a minute, of the watch regulated 
as abovementioned. 

This method may feem a little troublefome to fuch as have not made 
ufe of it; but we are informed, that a very little practice will render it 
eafy and familiar, 

With regard to the other problems, rules, and direGtions, for the im- 
provement of Navigation, contained in the Appendix to this work, we 
fhall only mention two of the moft curious. ‘The one is, a problem to 
determine the Longitude at fea or land, from three cotemporary obfer- 
vations only; namely, the diftance of the moon’s limb from aitar, and 

_ the apparent altitudes of the moon and ftar, provided the moon be not 
lefs than two hours diftant from the meridian. The other, is a concife 
method of finding the Latitude from two obferved altitudes of the fun, 
with the interval of time given by a common waich. 

As to the tables, they are moit of them curious and ufeful; and as 
they appear to be pretty generally correét, we cannot help recommend- 
ing this publication as a work of confiderable merit and utility. 
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Art. 23. Obfervations on the State of the Highways, and on the 
prey! amending and keeping them in Repair; with a Draught 
of @ Bill for comprehending and reducing into One Act of Parlia~ 
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ment, the moft effential Parts of all Statutes in Force relating to 
the Highways, end for making Provifion for the more eafy and 
effeciual Repair of the Highways. By John Hawkins, Efq; 

one of his Majeity’s Juftices of the Peace for the County of 
Middlefex. 8vo. 2s. fewed. Worral. 


The Writer of this treatife appears to be perfe&tly acquainted with 
his fubjeé&t ; he has with great perfpicuity pointed our the defeéts in the 
laws now fubfifting, which he has fhewn to be inconfiftent with the ge~ 
neral principles of jultice and equity, and inadequate to the ends pro-’ 
pofed. It is eafier, however, to point out inconveniences, than to re- 
move them: and though we acknowlege that there is great merit in the 
Author’s draught of a bill for reducing all the Jaws now:in force into 
one, yet we are not fatisfied that it would effe€tually provide for all the 
mifchiefs to be remedied. Among other objections, we'think ic much 
too prolix; and that, in particalar, the feveral claufes regulating the 
number of days Statute-labour, might without any difficulty be compre- 
hended inone. Indeed, in our opinion, it would be moft advifeabie to 
annihilate the flatute duty entirely; and the draught of the bill, as the 
Aathor obferves, may eafily be adapted to that end’: but, if-thought 
proper to be continued, it is highly reafonable, that they who wear the 
roads with coaches, chariots, and chaifes,. fhould, as he has judicioufly 
provided, be made contributory. Upon the whole, the draught of the 
bill here offered, is a good foundation for improving the laws on this 


very interefting fubject. R. a 


Art. 24. An Oration delivered at Newport, Ifle of Wight,’ Novem- 
ber 15, 1°60, to @ few Friends of Liberty and therr Country. 
As an Introduélion to an annual Meeting on that Day. 8vo. 
is. Griffin. 


If this Orator’s judgment had borne any proportion to his zea), he 
would never have fuffered this rhapfody to have tranfpited beyond the 
few friends to whom it was delivered. As warm Lovers of ‘Liberty, we 
applaud the occafion of this meeting, but fuch orations will never tempt 
us to be members of the fociety. R-—d 
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. 6 wy: folly and guilt of fatyrical flander, before the Uaierfity of 

Oxford,. February 20. 1763, By John Totrie, D. D. canon 
of Chrifichurch, archdeacon of W’orcefer, and chaplain in ordinary to 
his Majefly. Sandby, &, ae he 

2. On oceafion of the Brief for the American Colleges, . By Daniel 
Watfon, A.M. Vicar of Leke in Yorkfhire. Richardion, &c. 

We have here a fenfible difcourfe on a very benevolent occafion; that 
of eftablifhing feminaries for encouraging learning in the ‘Britith colo- 
nies : an undertaking which every friend to knowledge mut with well 
to, although it may Hot be in his power to advance it. 

As in one particular we view this febjeat in the fame light with Mr. 
Watfon, we will cite a: pertinent remark. which he has-made on the 
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fcheme of erecting colleges in America, in his own words. ‘* Expe- 
rience, fays he, hath intarmed us, that not only true reigion, but all 
arts and fciénces had their dawning in the Eaft, have hitherto travelled 
weftward, and feem to be ftill in the fame dire&tion. So that thould 
America, in fome very diltant period, become the {chool of Chriitian 
knowlege, afeful arts, and liberal {cience, under the countenance and 
proteCtion of a powerful and independent {tate ; and in {uch cir- 
eumitances, fhould its inhabitants fpeak of this ifland, as we do of thofe 
countries which once were, and now no longer are bleffed and diltin- 
guifhed with thofe ineftimable improvements of human nature ; —— 
what could be objeéted to a difpenfation, tending to vindicate the 
wifdom and juftice of the Governor of the World, in taking away 
the light from thofe who refufe to walk by its direction, and imparting 
it to nations and people, that have hitherto been in darknefs, but are 
now perhaps more likely to bring forth the fruits thereof. 

What Mr. Watfon fays may be very true; we know that the feats 
of knowlege have fhifted, and have left places as dark as they once 
found them: Whether that may be the cafe again, now that the print- 
ing-prefs has diffufled learning more univerfally, is a point only to be 
afcertained by future experience. ‘The ravages of conqueit have ef- 
fected what. we have formerly feen of this nature ; what may yet occur 
muft {pring from other caufes. If ever the feat of learning fhould move 
to America, and carry the Chriftian religion with it, fuch a revolution 
muft refult from the eternal changes that all worldly affairs naturally un- 
dergo. Man wil! never reft fatished with his. prefent acquirements ; 
when, therefore, arts, fciences, and religion have been canvailed, 
altered,’ and improved all poflible ways, they may decline 4ere, 
though not; as mother places, quite defert us; and be as eagerly cul- 
tivated in infant colonies, and by ignorant nations. ‘Thus may the 
tranfmigration of religion from one country to another be naturally ac- 
counted for, without fuppofing, as many do, the Almighty to hhift 
about what‘is efteemed the true faith, trom one country to another, eter- 
nally thwarted and difappointed in his purpofes: and we may venture 
to predi&. that whatever fyftem of faith is propagated, and wherever 
it is eftablifhed, people wiil inevitably differ in their opinions, and 
branch out into what are called fchiffms.—As mankind never did, it is 
probable they never can unite in any one theological fyftem. N 


3. The fuperior huppine/s of the righteous dead to that of living faints. 
Occafioned by the deceafe of the Reverend Mr. James Fall, of Wat- 
ford in Herttordfhire. By John Gill, D. D. Keith, &c. 


4. At the aniverfary meeting of the governors of the Magdalen cha- 
rity, March 22. 1763. By Patrick Delany, D. D. dean of Down. 
Johnfton. 

cs. The influence of relicion on human laws: at the affizes at Ox- 
ford, March 3, 1763. By John Rotheram, M. A, Fellow of Univer- 
fity college, and one of the Preachers at his Majefty’s chapel at White- 
hall. Sandby. 

6. The S.ripture Dofrire of Obedience to Government,—at Oxford, 
May-Fair, abd Audley-chapel, in the parifh of St. George Hanover- 
fquare. By George Watfon, M.A.  Robion, Law. 
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